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= TOPICS OF THE DAY. | Berlin give an account of a sort of semi-burlesque triumphal 


In the course of next year a wholesale canonisation is to entry made by the regiments of the Guard into the Prussian 
tike place at Rome. In other words, an attempt is to be | capital, amid the acclamations of the inhabitants, who have 
made to stimulate the Catholic world to action—or, at least, | been taught to believe that the dismemberment of Denmark 
remonstrance—on behalf of the Temporal Power. We have | was only accomplished after a series of the most heroic 
po news from Italy more important than this, Letters from | exploits on the part of the Prussian army, 
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“THE NATIVITY "—(pRawN BY T. SULMAN.) 


THE RIGHT OF TRANSLATION AND REPRODUCING ILLUSTRATIONS IS RESERVED, 


J 4)D.— STAMPED, 5h, 


ae | [WITH CHRISTMAS 
I RICE [ SUPPLEMENT 


By the last news from America, General Sherman appeared 
to be running amuck, There was no saying in what direc- 
tion he would next march, but his progress was marked by 
devastation wherever he went, and it was thought that he 
must be making for the seacoast, It is certain that he 
cannot retrace his steps ; and unless he succeed in reaching 
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ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


the Atlantic and embarking his troops his position will, in all 
probability, be very like that of Napoleon during the retreat 
from Moscow, 

Perhaps the most remarkable portion of Mr. Lincoln’s 
Message is that which relates to the financial position, Mr. 
Cobden, in his last speech, did a little sum to prove that the 
finances of the North were by no means in a deplorable state, 
and that the expenses of the Federal Government during the 
present war were not greater than those of our own Govern- 
ment in time of peace. This calculation, however, was based 
on the uncomplimentary assumption that the Federal Treasury 
has already resolved not to redeem its obligations at par, and 
that a paper dollar is already held by the financial secretary 
to be worth only a fraction of adollar, However this may be, 
the Secretary of the Treasury estimates that the debt at the close 
of the fiscal year will amount to upwards of 2,500,000,000 dols, ; 
and it can no more be argued that a dollar owed by the Federal 
Government is in general estimation not worth much more 
than a third of a dollar than an insolvent trader could plead 
that for every pound of his debts his creditors would be glad 
to take a shilling, and therefore that he did not owe so many 
pounds, but only so many shillings, Whatever it may mean 
to pay, it is very evident that the Federal Government will 
owe in July next upwards of five hundred millions sterling, 
with probably a considerable sum in addition in the shape of 
unsettled claims, arrears of pay, and other charges ; and in face 
of this alarming fact it is not astonishing that the Secretary of 
the Treasury shou!d propose not only increased taxation, but the 
sale of the public domain, especially that portion of it which 
contains precious metals, Mr. Lincoln, however, does not 
seem inclined to make himself unpopular by levying such 
an amount of taxation as could enable bim to carry on 
the war on something like ready-money principles. He has a 
scheme of his own. He suggests that “a limited amount of 
some future issue of public securities might be held by any 
bona fide purchaser exempt from taxation and from seizure 
for debt, under such restrictions and limitations as might be 
neccssary to guard against abuse of so important a privilege.” 
We do not know how this proposition to create a privileged 
class in America will be received ; but there are, probably, a 
large number of Americans who will be tempted by the pos- 
sibility of getting money settled inalienably upon themselves, 
and who will like the notion of eating, drinking, speculating, 
and enjoying themselves without fear of either taxgatherers 
or creditors, 

Mr, Lincoln's plan of raising the wind is evidently borrowed 
from the scheme of the Emperor Napoleon, who aims at 
getting as many of his subjects as possible among his cre- 
ditors, so that as many of them as possible may feel interested 

* in maintaining the existing political system, This Napoleonic 
idea is very popular just now, and we sce that a domestic loan 
on the true Napoleonic principle has just been effected in 
Russia, 

The suppression of a large number of monasteries and the 
confiscation of a considerable amount of Church properly in 
Poland must be regarded as very important measures ; for 
the Russian Government has taken.the trouble to publish a 
pamphlet on the subject and to appoint an agent in London 
for its sale. The pamphlet in question is said to be merely 
a chapter from a very copious work on the subject of the 
Polish insurrection in general, which, like General Todleben's 
“History of the Crimean War,” is to be brought out in four 
different languages, As regards the suppression of the monas- 
teries, all the Russian Government has to say is that’ the 
monks, having assisted their countrymen during the late 
insurrection, are now being punished for their offence. | 


This is quite intelligible, Russia has once more gained the 
victory over the Poles; and, not having spared the Polish | 
laity, why should it allow the Polish clergy to escape ? 

At the conclusion of the ukase suppressing the monasteries | 
in Poland, it is stated that the funds obtained from the con- | 
fiscation of the monasterial property will be devoted to public 
instruction, This sounds well, and will reconcile a certain 
number of British bigots to what at first sight must appear 
to everyone a most unjust and tyrannical measure, The 
Russian Government wishes to abolish superstition and to 
spread enlightenment! This is all very well as a declared 
intention ; but,as a matter of fact, the Catholic clergy civilised 
Poland, while Russia has not yet been civilised by any system 
of secular instruction, still less by its own clergy, whose ranks 
ere recruited, almost exclusively, from the lowest and most 
ignorant classes, Besides, this is not the first time that the 
Russians have seized property belonging to Polish monasteries, 
The same thing was done in the Polish provinces incorporated 
with the Russian empire (though not in the so-called “ king- 
dom of Poland”) after the insurrection of 1830, and it was 
stated then, as now, that the money derived from the plunder 
would be devoted to educational purposes, Nevertheless 
although two Universities and several “high schools” were 
abolished, not one school of any kind was founded, 


LORD PALMERSTON.—The political life of Lord Palmerston has been 
longer than that of any statesman of the present century at home or abroad. 
That cf Prince Metternich lasted fifty-four years, from 1794 to 1848; that 
of Count Nesselrode also the same numberof years—namely, from 1402 to 
1856: that of the Duke of Wellington little more than forty-five years, dating 
from the time when he was Chief Secretary in Dublin to his death ; that of 
Sir Robert Peel even less still. But Lord Palmerston entered the House of 
Commons in 1806, and has held office, with very slight intermissions, since 
1807, or seven years more than half a century. 

A SAILoR's LOVE or Farr PLAy.—In a shipyard in Pembroke the other 
day, a tar from a man-o'-war was observed watching two men dragging a 
seven-foot cross-cut saw through a huge oak log. The saw was dull, the log 
very tough, and there they went, see-saw, see-saw; pull, push; push, pull, 
Jack studied the matter over a while, until he came to the conclusion that 
they were palling to see who would get the saw ; and as one was an immense 
big chap while the other wae a little fellow, he decided to see fair play ; so, 

giving the big one a blow under the ear that capsized him, he jerked the 
saw out of the log and, giving it the small one, he sung out, “ Now run, you 
beggar!” 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 


Ir was winter of the calendar, 
But up in heaven was cheer : 

“ Go, Gabriel, carry and set the star 
To call the people near.” 


Is this the Babe, is this the King, 
Among the oxen hiding ? ‘ 

But around his head is a golden ring, 
A glory there abiding. 


A ship came sailing over-sea, 
A am the sail adorning ; 

Two ships came sailing, fair and free, 
On Christmas in the morning. 


Three ships came sailing in-under the lea; 
The Angels heard the story ; ; 

But where’s the star for you and me? 
Where ’s the golden glory ? 


The star was then, the star ’s to-day, 
The star will shine to-morrow ; 

Come, Wisdom, up from far, and pay 
Gifts at the shrine of Sorrow ! 


The glory glows, the glory grows, 
The glory flows for ever ; 

Ina guides round the current flows— 
We dwell beside the river. 


Thereon in a boat doth an Angel float, 
Who gives when he seems to borrow ; 

Your hearts uplift, he brings a gift 
To-day and again to-morrow. 


Miserere, Domine! 

Dark bends the aisle, the mourners pray : 
Fair shines the sun, the shadows flee : 

In excelsis gloria! W. B, Ranbs, 


Foreign Jntelligence, 
FRANCE. 

A rumour was current in Paris last week which caused a con- 
siderable degree of agitation, and bodes ill for the much-talked-of 
extension of political freedom. A scheme is said to be contemplated 
hy the Government by which the ten electoral districts of Paris 
would be relieved from the task of choosing members to represent 
them in the Corps Législatif. This grand object, which would vir- 
tually disfranchise the capital, is to be achieved by the Crown 
assuming to itself the right of nominating the deputies, as it 
already does in the case of the members of the municipal Council. 


SPAIN. 

The Spanish Ministerial crisis has been brought to a close by the 
recall of General Narvaez and his entire Cabinet, the attempt of 
General Isturitz to construct a new Administration, as well all 
others, having proved abortive, 


ITALY. 

The Pope has issued a Bull condemning all modern and religious 
and political errors having a tendency hostile to the Catholic 
Church, and exhorting the Bishops to confute them, The Bull, 
which was signed on the 8th of October last, was drawn up by a 
committee of theologians, under the presidency of Cardinal 
Caterini. 

The Court of Cassation at Naples has rejected the appeal of the 
brigand La Gala and his accomplices, 


GREECE. 

The Greek Government is again threatened with a crisis. The 
Foreign Minister has resigned, and his successor has been appointed. 
The Paris papers publish despatches from Messina which report that 
disturbances had broken out in Zante from politica] causes, and that 
several persons had been wounded, 


CHINA AND JAPAN. 

A brief telegram from Suez states that the news from China is un- 
satisfactory, and that the rebels had appeared in the vicinity of 
Amoy and stopped trade, The intelligence from Japan is favourable. 
Sir Rutherford Alcock’s return to England is much regretted by c « 


| Engl'sh residents, 


THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


WAR NEWS, 


We have news from New York to the 10th instant. 

The accounts as to Sherman's progress are very contradictory. 
Some reports place him within six miles of Savannah. The latest 
accounts, however, and those which seem most likely to be true, 
are to the effect that with his main army he had passed Millen, 
and was making for Darien, a place at the mouth of the Altamaha 
River, in Georgia, where there is good anchorage for a fleet, and 
where we believe the Federals have a position, The only fighting 
which had taken place had been between the cavalry and advance 
guards of Sherman and the enemy, in which the former were 
defeated—that is, according to the Southern repor's, An attack 
was made upon Macon on the 20th, and some success 
achieved at first, but eventually the Federals were re- 
pulsed. Richmond papers report Sherman hemmed in 
by peril. His cavalry had again been defeated at Sandersville. The 
citizens of Milledgeville have petitioned the authorities at Macon to 
send them b:ead. Great distress everywhere prevails along 
Sherman’s line of march, the destruction being almost universal! 
Savannah was being strongly garrisoned as precautionary, though 
an attack was not generally anticipated. Augusta papers of the 
Ist report that the railways damaged by Sherman were being rapidly 
repaired, and that telegraphic communication with Millen had been 
re-established, Sherman's track was marked by slain soldiers, dead 
animals, and abandoned material. A Federal expedition under 
Foster, which moved inland from Port Royal on the 30th of 
November to meet Sherman, had been defeated and driven back at 
Grahamsville, on the Charleston and Savannah Railway, leaving its 
dead and wounded on the field. Another battle took place on the 
4th, between the Federal and Confederate cavalry ; the former were 
defeated, and Kilpatrick wounded. Sherman at last advices was 
south-west of Millen, and on the 6th his advance was reported 
skirmishing with Confederate outposts defending Savannah, The 
prisoners report Sherman almost destitute of provisions, 

Hood was closely besieging Thomas in Nashville. His iatrench- 
ments were within half a mile of the Federal lines, There had been 
no engagement of importance since the battle of Franklin ; but 
Hood was reported to have been repulsed in an attack upon a block- 
house near Murfreesboro’, with the loss of six guns, 

General Beauregard reports that the Federals evacuated Decatur, 
Alabama, on the 26th of November, after destroying their stores 
and ammunition, 

Confederate accounts report that Sherman, previous to setting 
out upon his march through Georgia, ordered the burning of every 
house in East Tennessee, and the geneial devastation of the country, 

General Stephen Lee, in an order issued to his troops, con- 
gratulates them on a victory over the Federals at Franklin, on 
the 50th ult., and compliments them on their bravery and devotion, 
He — them that, if they fight with equal valour in future, 
Nashville, with its immense stores, will soon be in their possession, 
From this it appears the Southerners claim that asa victory which 
the Federals represent to have been a defeat, Later estimates of 
the casualties at Franklin state the Federal loss at 1500 men, and 
that of the Confederates at from 5000 to 5000, 

From Petersburg there was nothing of importance, The Federals 
were going, it was said, into winter quarters, Sheridan had laid 
waste the Loudon Valley, 
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General Early reports that a force of his cavalry, under Genera 

Rosser, — and captured Fort Kelly, at New Creek, on “i 

28th ult. Rosser afterwards captured Piedmont, and destroyed a 

large amount ef Federal stores and all the Government buildings, 

The prisoners and artillery were all brought off, besides 1015 horses 

and 1000 head of cattle, Rosser’s entire loss was only five men, 
GENERAL NEWS, 

Mr. Chase had been appointed Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
PP i had left Washington for England in nis, of 
ill-health, 

The report of Secretary Fessenden states the probable increase of 
the public debt during the present fiscal year at 482,374,188 dols,, 
and that the total P blic debt will amount by the Ist of July, 186.5, 
to 2,223,064,677 dols. He disapproves of foreign loans, advocates 
in taxation, and says that, since the people have pronounced 
for the continuation of the war until its object shall have been 
achieved, it is for them to decide whether they will provide the 
necessary means for prosecuting it by loans or compel him to resort 
to a further issue of paper money. He expresses the opinion that 
if the duration and expense of the war had been foreseen it would 
never have been undertaken, 

PRESIDENT LINCOLN’S MESSAGE, 

Congress assembled at Washington on the 5th inst. Mr. Lincoln's 
Message was delivered next day. He declares that the condition of 
the foreign relations of the country is reasonably satisfactory, and 
that the strictest neutrality has been preserved in regard to affairs in 
Mexico, He considers that, after the expiration of the stipulated six 
months’ notice to Great Britain, it will be necessary for the United 
States to increase its naval force upon the great lakes, He suggests the 
issue of a limited amount of public securities, which shall be exempt 
from taxation or seizure for debts, with such restrictions as shal) 
guard against abuse of so important a privilege, to enable every 
prudent person to set aside an annuity against a day of want. He 
recommends the Constitutional abolition of slavery, and believes 
that the next Congress will pass it if the present does not. 

Referring to the recognition of the Confederates as belligerents, 
President Lincoln says :— 

It is possible that if it were a new and open question the maritime Power, 
with the light they now enjoy, would not concede the privileges of naval 
belligerents to the insurgents in the United States, destitute as they are, and 
always have been, equally of ships, ports, and harbours, Disloyal emiesaries 
have been neither less assiduous nor more successful during last year than 
they were before that time in their efforts, under that privilege, to embroil 
our country in foreign wars, The desire and determination of the maritime 
States to defeat that design are believed to be as sincere as, and cannot be 
more carnest than, our own. 


In reference to the war, Mr, Lincoln says :— 


Since our last annual meeting all the important lines and positions then 
occupied by our forces have been maintained, and our armies have steadily 
advanced, liberating the regions left in their rear, so that Missouri, Kentucky, 
‘Tennessee, and parts of other States have produced reasonably fair crops, 
The most remarkable feature in the military operations of the year is 
Sherman’s attempted march’of 300 miles directly through the insurgent 
region. The result not yet being known, conjecture in regard to it shall 
not be indulged. 


On the growth of the country during the war, and his own policy 
for the future, he says :— 


While it is melancholy to reflect that the war has filled so many graves 
and carried sorrow to so many hearths, it is some relief to know that, com- 
pared with the surviving, the fallen have been so few. While corps, and 
divisions, and brigades, and regiments have formed, and fought, and 
dwindled, and gone out of existence, a great majority of men whe composed 
them are still living, and the material resourcesof the country are now more 
complete and abundant than ever. The national resources are unexhaus:ed, 
and are believed to be inexhaustible. The public purpose is to re- 
establish and maintain the national authority, which is unchanged and 
believed to be unchangeable. Between the Southerners and ourselves the 
issue is distinct, simple, and inflexible. It isan issue which can only be tried 
by war and decided by victory. If we yield, we are beaten ; if the Southern 
people fail their President, he is beaten, Either way it would be a victory 
and defeat following war. What is true of him who heads the insurgents’ 
cause is not necessarily true of those who follow him, Although he cannot 
re-accept the Union, they can, Some, we know already, desire peace and 
reunion, They can at any moment have peace simply by laying down their 
arins and submitting to the national authority under the Constitution, 
After so much the Government could not, if it would, maintain war against 
them. The loyal people would not sustain or allow it. If questions 
should remain we would adjust them by peaceful measures of 
legislation, conference courts, and votes. The executive power 
itself would be greatly diminished by the cessation of the war, The 
actual way of pardon and remissions of forfeiture, however, would 
still be within the Execative control. A year ago a general pardon and an 
amnesty were offered, upon specified terms, to all except certain designated 
classes. It was at the same time made known that the excepted classes were 
within the contemplation of special clemency, During the year many 
availed themselves of the general provisions, and many others would do su 
only that signs of bad faith in some lead to such precautionary measures as 
render a practical process less easy and less certain. During the same time, 
also, special pardons have been granted to individuals of the excepted 
classes, and no voluntary action has been denied. Thus practically the door 
has been open to all, It is still so open; but a time may come, and probably 
will come, when the public duty shall demand that it be closed, and that in 
lieu thereof more rigorous measures than heretofore be adopted, 


On the subject of his emancipation policy, Mr, Lincoln says :— 

In presenting the abandonment of armed resistance to the national anthce - 
rity on the part of the Insurgents as the only indispensable condition to 
ending the war on the part of the Government, I retract nothing heretofore 
said as to slavery. I repeat the declaration made a year ago; and thac 
while I remain in my present position I shall not attempt to retract or modify 
the Emancipation Proclamation. Nor shall I return to slavery any perscti 
who is free by the terms of that pioclamation, or by any of the acts of 
Congress, It the people shonld, by whatever mode or means, make it an 
Executive duty to re enslave such persons, another, and not I, must be their 
instrument to perform it, In stating a single condition of peace, I mean 
simply to say, that the war will cease on the part of the Government when- 
ever it shall have ceased on the part of those who began it, 


ACCIDENT ON THE NORTH KENT RAILWAY. 


A FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT oceurred at half-past four, on Friday 
afternoon week, in the Blackheath railway tunnel. The fast train 
leaving Maidstone at 2.40 p.m. ran into a ballast-train a quarter of 
a mile down the tunnel from the Blackheath end, and three-quarters 
of a mile from the Charlton end. The last stoppage of the pas- 
senger-train was made at Woolwich at a quarter-past four, and the 
officials and passengers assert that the way was signalled clear both 
at Charlton and the entrance of the tunnel. Be that as it may, it is 
certain the fast train was in the act of going through the Blackheath 
tunnel, at the rate of about forty miles an hour, when it ran with 
terrific force into the ballast-train from Higham on its way up 
to London. In the collision five platelayers in the ballast-train 
were killed on the spot. The passengers were thrown from their seats 
ee each other with great force, and all were more or less injured. 
The driver and stoker of the up passenger-train are fearfully scalded, 
The latter has since died, he screams, fright, and confusion 
among the passengers in the dark tunnel at the time of the accident 
were most distressing, ‘They could not be extricated from the 
tunnel for upwards of an hour. During this time fires were kindled 
of the broken fragments of the carriages, but the wet dripping from 
the roof of the tunnel prevented them from burning brightly, and 
the glare and smoke bag added to the horror of the scene, which 
was further increased by the shrieks of the women and the groans 
of the wounded. The engine of the passenger-train was overturned 
and thrown across the two lines, and the greater part of 
the ballast and passenger carriages were broken into frag- 
ments, The engine, worth about £1500, is totally destroyed, 
and, to say nothing of damage to injured passengers, the loss to the 
railway company in the destruction of rolling stock is not less than 
£3000, Messengers were instantly dispatched to Charlton and 
Blackheath to stop all up and down traflic, The 4.20 train from 
London was only stopped from entering the tunnel by one or two 
minutes. Mr, Chapman, the station-master at Blackheath, tele- 
goer to London —— where an engine was in readiness, and 

. Knight, superintendent ; Mr. Harris, assistant superintendert 
of the traffic department ; and Mr, Corner, the locomotive supei- 
intendert, at once proceeded to the spot, followed by Dr, Adams, the 
company’s medical man, anda staff of eurgeons, who, with the unin- 
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assengers, were most assiduous in their attention to the 
d, After the lapse ofan hour, a portion of the succeeding train 


j 
wounde 
wounde at Charlton, went into the tunnel, and conveyed the pas- 


stopped & 
sengers In © 
2 he injured were taken care of. Several took cabs, and those 
Legale as walked to Blackheath Railway station, and thence 
Woceeded by train to London and the intermediate stations, Four 
ve the bodies of the dead platelayers were conveyed in the break 
Ban to Blackheath. The fifth body, that of William Webb, could 
i + be extricated from the rubbish till a very late hour. There 
peing no ventilation, the men had to work in the midst of great heat 
nd a thick and suffocating emoke, but ex d did their duty man- 
ft uly. One passenger had a broken jaw, others broken ribs, and 
several fractured limbs, 
ae pedo states that he placed his wife and danghter in a first- 
class carriage at Stroud and got into a third-class carriage himself, 
The effect of the shock of the collision was terrible. He was fluo g 
with great force against the opposite side of the carriage, The 
women in the carriage screamed frantically. He recovered from the 
chock and got out of the carriage to look for his wife. He caught 
hold of a rope att ached to the side of the tunnel, and by that means 
swung himself down. He found himself in total darkness, which 
was rendered dreadful by the appalling groans and shrieks issuing 
from the different carriages. In the midst of the noise he was able 
to distinguish bis wife’s voice, and learnt thus that she was alive, 
jy acd of the rope attached to the brickwork of the tunnel he groped 
i's way along through the darkness to the place whence he heard 
pis wife's voice, He found her seriously but not fatally injured, 
His daughter, a child aged two years, escaped unhurt. 

Although the accident must have been known to the officials in 
London soon after its occurrence, passengers booked to Gravesend 
and other distant stations were taken down to Blackheath some two 
hours afterwards, and had either to return to London or to seek 
other conveyance home. . 

The inquest on the bodies of the sufferers was opened on Monday 
at the Railway Tavern, Blackheath. Several witnesses were called 
in reference to the movements of the trains and the signalling. It 
seems certain that the train of ballast-waggons came to a stop in 
the tunnel, that the guard et down to uncouple part of the trucks, 
and that the collision took place before any portion of the train 
started again. The accident seems to be attributable to the circum- 
stance that the line had been signalled clear from Blackheath when, 
in fact, the ballast-train was in the tunnel. The inquest was 
adjourned. 

ANOTHER COLLISION, 

On Monday morning a second accident occurred on this company’s 
roperty, this time on the Greenwich line, and, like the one in 
Jackheath-tunnel, through a failure in the signalling. The scene 

of this fresh accident was the junction where the Greenwich line 
diverges, a short distance from New-cross, at which spot, shortly 
before eight o’clock, an engine was on the up line, preparing to run 
on the metals of the North Kent line, when the passenger-train from 
Greenwich came up, and a collision was the consequence, The 
driver and stoker of the passenger-train were much injured, as were 
some of thepassengers. The cause of this accident is stated to have 
arisen from the signal “ All clear” being iNew at the last point 
which the passenger-train passed ; and the driver was proceeding, in 
perfect security, though a dense fog which then prevailed, until the 
very moment when the train came into collision with the engine, 


THE CHRISTMAS MAIL. 


Dip it ever occur to you, dear reader, that our complete postal 
arrangements and the marvellous facilities for locomoticn have done 
much to alter those conditions which once made Christmas such a 
glorious time? Less than a century ago, this period of the year was 
the great opportunity for the reunion of those who, during all the 
long months that had elapsed, had been cut off from family asso- 
ciations and all that pure affection which is associated with the 
word home. Young men and women who had come to London 
looked forward to keeping their Christmas under the old roof-tree 
in the old farmhouse. People who were separated only by a dozen 
miles found no time to make a tedious journey by the stage ; and, 


somehow, even “the post” had a sort of uncertainty and unsatis- | 


toriness in its arrangements which could not compensate for the neces- 
sary division of families. So Christmas remained the great holiday 
of all the year, when people long parted met together again and 
made the season an earthly foretaste of heaven ; when old quarrels 


were made up or cast aside with a quiet, hearty grasp of the hand ; | 


when old thoughts and loving remembrances came out bright and 
fresh, like the old plate newly burnished for the genial feast ; and 
when everybody was moved with a delight little less than ecstatic 
because they were to meet once more in ail the loving fellowship of 
their lives, after twelve months of comparative solitude and much 
yearning after cherished sympathy. It stands to reason, however, 
that when a shilling railway journey will take you in half an hour 
to the home of your youth, that the Christmas reunion loses much 
of its special interest; and, as for any news, why, five quires of 
note-paper and a hundred envelopes for tenpence, with a penny 
stamp to frank a letter from Land’s End to John o’ Groats, onl 
needs an hour's leisure and six lessons in penmanship to exhaust all 
the news of a month's standing, to say nothing of cheap newspapers 
and sixpenny electric telegrams. 

In a general way, too, it is only a fresh-hearted, genial soul who 
can, at ten o'clock on Christmas morning, clasp the hand of a man 
from whom he has parted just seven hours before and wish him all 
the compliments of the season with heartfelt emotion and a radiant 
face. Similarly, when I invite Jones to dine with me on a Christmas 
Day, having met Jones on the Corn Market every market-day during 
the year, and hearing from him on every other day, Ido not feel moved 
to fall upon him, directly he comes inside the street door and 
ny’ in a husky voice, “ My dear Jones! my friend! my glorious 
old boy ! how delighted I am to see you! What years it seems 
since we havemet! What will you have to drink? Come; come 
along to the fire, and tell me everything!” It would be absurd to 
do it, and yet I am really attached to Jones—quite as much attached 
as though we only met once a year. And it’s no fault of 
mine that they have opened a branch railway into Slopshire ; 
nor, for that matter, that they ever made any railway at 
all. The truth is, that the means of transport and the 
facilities for communication have superseded elements which once 
made Christmas a time of special rejoicing, apart from its sacred 
origin—“ if, indeed,” as Mr. Scrooge’s nephew said, “ anything can 
be apart from that ;” but they have not superseded the real good- 
will towards men wh'ch that holiday represents and is intended to 
perpetuate, for they have helped to carry its holy influences where 
otherwise they would never have been felt. ad 

To children Christmas-tide is still, and let us hope it will ever be, 
the glad time of the year, not only because their innocent hearts 
rejoice at any holiday season, and that, while their consciences are 
undisturbed, their cares are few and overborne by simple pleasures, 
but because in their little lives days count as weeks, and weeks as 
years. The chubby rogues who come down rosy and —* 
their bright holiday dresses feel, somehow, that the pe = t 
night was a very long time ago, and they can raise @ shout of 
genuine delight when they see their uncle come in with a great 
branch of holly to decorate the wall, or a twig to stick in the 
pudding—-a shout intended quite as much for him as for the promise 
of the feast, They have eo much to anticipate, and are the centre, 
let us hope, of so much love, that time is an unknown quantity and 
Separation a minus sign, . 

garded only in the light of Christmas, what a marvellous 
machinery for the expansion of peace and goodwill and the holy 
memories of home affection the mail” has become! Across the 
Atlantic im magnificent ships, with gorgeous cabins and “every 
luxury, including a cow,” the bags, containing thousands of expo- 
sitions of human interest, are carried swiftly to a nation where both 
= and brotherhood are at present blasphemed. In fast, little, 
lack, snorting steam-vessels, where the captain keeps a keen eye 
Upon them, other missives cross the Pacific, ultimately bound to 


| remote islands, whe 


n charge of Inspector Ware back to Charlton station, | 


| Sealing as they are 


| first opportunity of pursuing 
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bope and home, or go 
Owers, and are fumigated and detained in i i 

: L quarantine before delivery ; 
i are taken (half a houseful of them) into Sydney Harbour. cnt ie 
perer at Melbourne, there to be dispersed, many of them, to remote 
Settlements or stations at the diggings to which a postal courier only 


finds his way through the bush at long intervals, All over the | 


world these messengers fly, and most of all in the speci i 
of night mail-trains, where careful officers are ie wee yo 
borne along at a tremendous pace, but yet are 
preciously freighted bag at the station to which 
Yes, they are winged messengers, indeed; but 
elr messages are not of love and goodwill. Some of them com- 
mence with, “ Sir, unless,” and end with, “shall be compelled to 
consult my solicitor.” Many are full of bitter reproach, and others 
of lying Tepresentations or cruel words of wrong and selfishness, 
Yet, at Christmas-tide, we would rather think of all those messages 
of love and truth that make the heart beat faster and the lips form 
a half-spoken blessing—of the magic words that can make even the 
desert of the Bush blossom with Christmas roses in the shape of 
tender memories, and bring glad tidings of great joy to the grand- 
sire as well as to the youngest child in many an English homestead. 


“UNDER THE CHRISTMAS ROSE,” 
or, 
GRANDPAPA’S IDEAS ABOUT MI-TLETOR, 


1'\ now an old fellow of three score aud five, 
But yet I've been Les | in my day ; 

Ah, well !—now young fellows don’t hatt seem alive— 
In my time that wasn 't the way ; 

And as for the mistletoe—bless me, we beaus 

Declared “ under the mistletoe, under the roge !" 


The kisses—dear me! why it makes one quite sad 
O: such bygone delight when one thinks, 
I remember (my dear! uo, it isn't “too bad ”) 
When I met with a saucy young minx 
Whose name was —— but no! that I'll never disclose, 
For, under the mistletoe, under the rose ! 


From kissing such lips who'd have thought to refrain : 
Like two cherries just ripe to be picked ; 

I'm inclined to believe that they kissed back again 
(My dear, you should not contradict), 

Their owner at least did not fiercely op 

But, well ;—-under the mistletoe, under the rose ! 


I whispered all sorts of soft things in her ear— 
I vowed—I protested—I sued. 
She was not indisposed, so I fancy, to hear— 
(To call me “a »” dear, is rude !) 
And she answered me—what ? Why, as everyone knows, 
Under the mistletoe ’s under the rose ! 


She declared that she loved me, and tenderly, too ! 
And she did—that I haven't a doubt, 
Ne dear! why, now no one would guess it was you, 
f you hadn’t yourself let it out.) 
Well, young folks, do as we did—if so you dispose— 
Counting under the mistletoe under the rose, 


ready to drop’ each 
It properly belongs. 


H. 


THE SIGNAL-MAN AT CHRISTMAS. 

AxyBopy who desires to reduce his proportions without also 
reducing his strength cannot do better than go down to Dover, 
during the bright summer weather, and take a constitutional walk 
three times a day on the shingly beach which reaches from the 
pier to Shakspeare's Cliff, 

To say nothing of a capital walk, ankle-deep in loose pebbles, and 
with the bright blue water singing as it runs in flecks of foam 
among the stones, there are a score or so of timber groins, at 
moderate intervals from each other and about breast-high at low- 
water, to climb which is the greatest fun, and at the same time the 
healthiest amusement, in the world. 

Besides, there are all sorts of interesting objects for which such a 
walk may well be undertaken ; and, to begin with, that delightful 
occupation of throwing stones into the water, which every lover of 
nature must keenly appreciate, We have no liesitation in saying 
that to throw stones into the sea is one of the choicest pastimes of 
which our imperfect nature is capable, and nobody ever knew a man 
of genuine talent and distinguished ability who did not take the 
is amusement when his good fortune 
enabled him to visit even a fashionable watering-place, He may 
have done so unconsciously (and it is one of the exquisite pleasures 
of the performance that it involves a sort of deeply contemplative 
forgetfulness); but he never omitted it, we may be sure. Having 
enjoyed half an hour's recreation of this kind, then, and seen the 
life-boat slang under the timber piers supporting the railway and 
swathed in its summer covering,—having also picked up a few odd- 
looking flints, and dreamed of finding porphyry and agate, and tried 
unsuccessfully to break a nodule,—the visitor may ascend thesteep and 
devious pathway which leads up the face of the coast, and turn stoutly 
towards Shakspeare’s Cliff. What a glorious air-bath for London 
lungs, and what a glorious clear expanse of view for London eyes 
may be obtained on this grand summit, standing, like the poet 
himself, in a grandeur which seems to separate it from all surround- 
ing objects, but found, on nearer inspection, to be really a part of 
the great world spreading out around it, and only conspicuous by 
its own majesty and beauty! 

Looking out towards the bright blue, sparkling sea, in which the 
clouds are reflected in tints from opal to crimson, like the fabulous 
changes of a dying dolphin, one is tempted to envy the bronzed 
coastguard-men, who are always looking through their weather- 
beaten telescopes, or even the grizzled signal-man, whose rude brick 
shanty is the only building on the cliff, and, as it is not a dwelling, 
seems to be intended less for a human shelter than for a shed where 
old spars and sea get are stowed away. 

Of all the delightful walks in England there are few better than 
that undertaken on a breezy summer's morning from Dover to 
Folkestone, along the cliff, by the narrow paths used by the coast- 
guard-men, The exquisite glimpses of sea reach—the wonderful 
sky changes—the scent of the crisp, short turi—the luxury of a rest 
amongst the long grass, where the soft sea-breeze seems to stimulate 
every pore—the — that may be discovered in the eo of 
silver-topped mus ms, to be carefully broken off and consigned 
to the tourist's satchel—and, finally, the descent of the steep hill 
into Folkestone and the broiled steak at the modest inn where they 
cheerfully convert your treasures into sauce—all these things make 
such a journey worth remembering. 

But in the winter, when the dark, lead-coloured sky lowers over 
the heaving sea, and the flying scud is driven before the wind, that 
lashes showers of cold spray far up the cliff-side—when a low, 
sullen roar comes booming from that great black chasm over the 
edge of the great chalk mountain, and old sailors, shifting their 
quids, look critically upwards, with a sidelong | ge seaward at 
the same time, and tell us that we shall have some rough 
weather before morning —then the men hold themselves 
ready to loosen the lashings of the life-boat ; the coastguard 
keep as bright a look out as the black night will let them from 
their wild stations on the coast, and anxious eyes and ears are 
strained to discover where help is likely to be needed ; for on such 
a night the signal-man has hoisted that queer buoy-shaped telegraph 
which has announced the coming of astorm. This, too, is part of 
the duty he will have to do at Christmas-tide, as well as at other 
seasons of the year; and he must bea hardy tourist, indeed, who 
would wish to pay him a visit at his lonely station on a Christmas 
Eve. 

The establishment of Admiral Fitzroy’s signals at Dover is quite 
a recent addition to the means of safety on the coast ; and on the 
opposite side of the bay rise the castle and the remains of that old 


re Crusoe colonists wait for a cheering word of 1 
ashore at Spanish ports in long boats, with negro | 
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Roman Pharos which once showed its red beacon-fire to vessels 
approaching from the coast of France. 

The signals used are the cone and the drum. The cone, as 
hoisted to the stat! in our Engraving, is a warning against a southerly 
gale: when suspended from the point it indicates bad weather from 
the north; but when generally rough weather may be expected, and 
from any point of the compass, the signalman hoists the black 
cylinder ; and, sure of the approaching tempest, 

He hears its stormy music in the drum, 


LAW AND CRIME. 


A PLEASANT little question of the law as to carriers is left for dis- 
cussion by the Court. of Common Pleas in an action, “ Robinson v. 
the London and South-Western Railway Company.” The plaintitl 
wished to send a mare, which he had bought for £135, to London 
from Hampshire by the defendants’ line. The station-master recog- 
nised the animal, and, knowing its value, declined to allow it to be 
carried, unless on payment of £4 5s, by way of insurance, in addition 
to the fare of 17s. Gd. ‘The reason put forward for this charge was 
that, by the statute of 17 and 18 Vict., ¢, 31, it is enacted as follows 
in reference to railway companies :— 

Every such company shall be liable for the inj 7 s 
&c. Provided always that no greater pdt oh og oie fon pee 
of, or for injury done to, any such animals beyond the sums hereinafter 
mentioned that is to say, for any horse £40, &¢., unless the person sending 
or delivering the same to such company shall, at the time of such delivery, 
have declared them to be respectively of higher value than as aboye men: 
tioned, in which case it shall be lawful for sueli company to demand and 
receive, by way of compensation for the increased risk and care thereby 
cecasioned, & reasonable percentaye upon the excess of the yalue so declared 
above the respective sums so limited as aforesaid, aud which shall be paid in 
addition to the ordinary rate of charge. 

The plaintiff refused to pay the excess “ by way of compensation 
for the increased risk,” «c., and the station-master refused to permit 
the animal to be conveyed, So Mr. Robinson brings an agtiou 
against the company for damages sustained by such refusal, In 
aggravation of such damages plaintiff wished to show that he might 
have sold the mare for 300 guineas to run at a steeplechase, had she 


| been conveyed to town in time ; but evidence to this effect was ex- 


cluded, although plaintiff was allowed (subject to future argument) 
to adduce testimony that the mare was worth £250 as a hnnter, 
The jury were allowed to decide one question only in the cause— 
namely, whether £5 per cent wasa “ reasonable percentage,” according 
tothe statute, and of course taking into consideration the lengthof the 
proposed cues The jury decided that it was reasonable, The main 

uestion left for the Court in banco is, therefore, Was the company 
doy itsservant) justified ininsisting on the payment of such percentage 
as a premium beyond the ordinary fare? We do not at present see 
any ground for belief that this question will be aflirmatively 
answered, The act seems to us to be purely protective, If the 
company carry a valuable animal, they shall not be liable beyond 
£50, unless insurance or percentage be paid upon the excess, ‘This 
is, no doubt, a very great boon to railway companies ; but there 
does not appear any power given them to refuse carriage altogether 
unless suc centage be paid. If it be not, then, in case of 
damage, all beyond £50 would fall on the sender, It must be 
remembered that carriers have always been treated as enjoying to 
some extent monopolies, and that this is specially so in the case of 
railways. Under the old law it has even been held that not even 
a fraudulent undervaluing, on the part of the sender, would release 
a carrier from responsibility in the case of accident from negligence, 
This common law has been modified by the statute quoted, and on 
this point we cannot foresee @ successful issue for the company, A 
carrier refusing to convey has been held liable for damage by 
reason of the intending sender having missed his market. In this 
case the amount of damage will form a secondary question. 

Snow in the streets suggests one or two matters of legis- 
lation, In a walk through the streets on a morning after 
snow, the pedestrian may observe several states of the pavement. One 
householder clears away the accumulation in front of his premises, 
A second casts ashes over it. A third permits it to remain, and the 
boys make slides over it, to the common danger of passengers, A 
fourth sprinkles it with salt and converts it toa dismal cold slush, 
The boys are liable to fine, the negligent householder is in like peril 
and there is a penalty aflixed to the casting into the street of ashes, 
even to prevent accident, as ashes are the property of the parochial 


; dust contractor. But casting salt over the snow is not punishable, 


It is, nevertheless, the fact that this is the worst nuisance of any ; 
for snow and salt commingled make a powerful freezing mixture. 
It will freeze water even before a fire. When lodged in the street 
the intense cold which it produces will penetrate through the 
stoutest boots, far more readily and more injuriously to health 
than snow or water. It is a most cruel act to resort to such a con- 
trivance. It is quite permissible to strew sawdust, straw, or sand, 
and this is the course adopted by the intelligent and humane when 
alternations of snow, thaw, and frost render the pavement dangerous, 

An ancient custom has been revived by the knighting of the 
chief magistrate at Bow-street Police Court, who is now Sir Thomas 
Henry, The post was once held by Henry Fielding—perhaps 
better, but scarcely more deservedly, known as an author than as 
one of the greatest reformers of our magisterial and police system. 
We have more than once in these columns already referred ‘to his 
suggestions, of which many have been carried out, and others are 
still deserving of practical consideration. His essay on the causes 
of the Increase of Robbers in England may yet be perused with 
advantage. His brother and successor, Sir pA Fielding, known as 
the blind magistrate, received the honour of a title, which only in 
two instances has since been declined by those who might have 
received it by virtue of the like position, 


A SINGULAR QUARREL.—An affair arising out of a singular dispute has 
just been brought before a police court at Berlin. A gentleman and a lien- 
tenant in the army meeting in the street, the stick of the former struck by 
accident the sword of the latter, Each party turned round, apparently 
expecting the other to apologise, when at last the civilian remarked, “ Why 
the deuce do you pass through the streets with your spit sticking out in such 
amanner?” High wo. ds followed, which ended in the officer prosecuting 
his adversary for an insult to his military honour by an injarious epithet 
applied to his sword. The President of the Court severely reproved the 
cltitian for the expression used, and the Court, considering that the accused 
could not be in the possession of his full mental faculties, admitted ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and condemned him to a fine of 15 thalers (£2 5.) 

THE ANTI-TOBACCO SocIETY.—The case against Mr. Thomas Reynolds, 
the Secretary of the Anti-Tobacco Society, was heard at the Westminster 
Police Court on Monday. A Mr. Innes had been threatened with proceedings 
for smoking at the Barnes station of the South-Western Railway. He waa 
told that proceedings would be taken at the instance of the Anti-Tobacco 
Society, and he wrote to the defendant on the subject. In reply he received 
a letter, which informed him that, if he chose to pay the fine (40s.) to the man 
who made the charge against him, no proceedings would be taken, Instead 
of doing so he took out a summons against Mr, Reynolds for seeking to 
extort money. In his examination on Monday he said the threat of proceed- 
ings did not put him in any fear, and therefore the mayistrate held that the 
case failed technically. Mr. Selfe, however, strongly reprehended the course 
taken by the society. 

Kix BOMBASTES AND fis GUARDs.—At the entry of the Prussian 
Guards into Berlin on the 16th, the,King thus addressed them :—“ I see yon 
return with joy from a war brought toa glorious end, When I permitted 
the newly formed regiments of the Guard, united in one division, to take 
part in this war, it was my intention to give these young regiments an 
opportunity of making for themselves a history, They have fulfilled this 
intention in the highest degree, and have fought with distinguished 
bravery. The same remark applies to the older established troops here 
assembled, who have added a new and unfading leaf in this war to the 
garland of fame. adorning their honourable history. I rejoice to see 
so many collected around me who have vo distinguished themselves by 
bravery, that I was able to confer upon them my visible thanks. As a 
lasting recognition of the claims the army has to the thanks of myself and 
the fatherland, I have determined that all flags and standards that have 
been borne on the theatre of war shall for the future bear upon the band: rol 
the ribbon of the newly-granted war medal, and those which were carried at 
Diippel or Alsen, the corresponding ribbon of the memorial cross celebratin 
those engagements. And it is my conviction that these newly-<decorated 
flags and standards will be followed in future by my brave troops with as 
much devotion, valour, and, with God's help, victory, ws I am proud to ac- 
knowledge with my royal thanks that they have been in the war just brought 
to a glorious close.’ 
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PARAGUAY AND THE ARGENTINE 
REPUBLIC. 

AccorDING to very recent news, it 
would appear that there has been some 
probability of the State of Paraguay and 
the Argentine Republic being involved in 
an unfortunate quarrel with Brazil. 

The name of Paraguay was at one 
tme associated with the whole of the 
immense region of South America, com- 
prehending the Stra't of _Magalhaens 
and the territory between Chili and Peru 
on the west and Brazil on the cast. It is 
now confined to the Republic, extending 
from latitude 27deg. 20 min, south, and 
Dideg. 58 min. 10sec. west, a@ space 
the shape of a parallelogram, with an 
area ot 86,000 square miles, On the 
north its limits are not well defined from 
those of Brazil, and this has often pro- 
duced some difficulties similar to that 
which is now agitating the Governments 
of both nations. 

The whole surface of the country 
belongs to the basins of two rivers, the 
Parana and the Paraguay, while a high 
mountain range stretches between these 
two streams from north to south, and 
forms their watershed, sending the 
drainage in a large number of 
small streams in various directions. 
The climate, though tropical, bas 
its excessive heat greatly modified by 
the inequalities of the surface, and, operating 
on a richly fertile soil, produces a vegetation 
of unequalled grandeur and luxuriance. In 
the forests are found at least sixty varieties 
of timber; and dyewoods, gums, perfumes, 
vegetable oils, and fruits are produced in 
almost endless profusion, Many of the 
hills are literally covered with the Yerba 
maté, the tea of South America ; and the 
larger plains are roamed over by immense 
herds of cattle, which, though not all 
r-quired for food, yield valuable pro- 
ducts in hides, tallow, hair, horns, and 
bones, 

Sugar-cane, cotton, rice, ma‘ze, tobaccc, 
and other crops are yielded on all the 
alluvial tracts, where even the most pria - 
tive mode of culture is adopted ; and, pe - 
haps, in no country in the world are tle 
means of living so abundant, and produccd 
with so little pains. 

‘This fertile region hoxever, was for years 
cursed with those political difficulties which 
prevented it from advancing, or even from 
miking use of its natural wealth. By a 
single effort Paraguay emancipated itself 
from the Spanish yoke, only to fall under 
one still more culling, when Dr. Francia, 
who commenced his political career as se- 
cretary to the revolutionary junta in 1811, 
became Consul, and finally dictator, in 
18l4, 

Until his death, at eighty-four years of 
aze, in 1840, this successful adventurer and 
unyielding tyrant retained his grasp upon 
the reins of power. His career was one of 
the most remarkable phenomena ef modern 
times, and his rule was maintained by a 
system of espionage so vigorous and so 
widely spread as to carry fear into every 
houschold, Many of our readers will re- 
member that wonderful description of 
Francia which appears in one of Mr. Carlyle’s reviews of “ Robertson's 
Lotterson Paraguay ;" and from the same review we cannot refrain 
from quoting this bit about Paraguay itself :— 

“The people of that profuse climate live in a careless abundance, 
troubling themselves about few things; they build what wooden 
carts, hide-beds, mud-brick houses are indispensable ; import what of 


ornamental lies handiest abroad, exchanging for it Paraguay tea | 
| suffusing the East with sudden red and gold, and other flame- 


in sewed goatskins, Riding throngh the toxn of Santa Fé with 
Parish Robertson at three in the afternoon, you will find 
the entire population just risen from their siesta, slipshod, half- 
buttoned, sitting in 
its front verandahs 
open to the street, 
ea' ing pumpkins 
with voracity—sunk 
to the ears in pump- 
kins; imbibing the 
grateful saccharine 
juices in a free-and- 
easy way. They look 
up at the sound of 
your hoofs without 
good humour. Fren- 
dent trees parasol 
streets—thanks to 
Nature and the Vir- 
gin. You will be 
welcome at their 
tertulias, a kind of 
swarrie, as the flun- 
key says, ‘ consisting 
of flirtation and the 
usual trimmings ; 
swarrie on the table 
about seven o'clock.” 
“Before this the 
whole population, it 
is likely, has gone to 
bathe promiscuously, 
and to purify iteelf 
in the Parana—pro- 
miscuously, but you 
have all got linen 
bathing garments, 
and can awash about 
with some decency— 
a great relief to the 
human tabernacle in 
those climates. Ter- 
tulia well over, you 
sleep on hide-stretch- 
ers; perhaps, here 
there, on a civilised 
mattress ; with'n 
doors, or on the 
housetops. In the 
damp, flat country 
parts, where the 
mosquitos abound, 


you sleep on high YA : = 
stages, mounted on F hits > = 
four poles, forty feet re: — 


above the ground, 
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living creatures everywhere ; and living 
men then awaken on their four-post stage 
there, in the Pampas, and might begin 
with prayer if they liked, one fancies, 
There is an altar decked on the horizon’s 
edge yonder, is there not? and a cathedral 
wide enough ?” 

On the death of Francia the form of 
government was changed to that of a 
comparatively free republic, with two 
Consuls, chosen to serve two years, 

By the latest advices it was feared 
that the invasion of the Banda Oriental 
by the Brazilian forces would lead to 
difficulties, since the Government of Pa- 
raguay had declared that such a step 
would be regarded as a declaration of 
war. It is still hoped, however, that 
the President, D. B. Mitre, will be able 
to pursue a course which will prevent 
any such disastrous consequences to the 
Argentine Republic. 

This Republic, sometimes known as 
La Plata, is a confederation of twelve 
separate States or provinces, excluding 
Buenos Ayres, and embraces an area of 
598,200 square miles, or, including Buenos 
Ayres, 748,200 square miles, with about 
2,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 200,000 
are Indians and 25,000 negroes, In 1863 
the public income was estimated at 
£750,258. The army, in course of reor- 
ganisation, consists of 18,700 men, to 
which may be added the Militia and 
Nationa! Guard of Buenos Ayres, num- 
bering 19,867 men. The navy comprises 
seven steamers and ten sailing-vessels 
Many of the officers of the army are 
Frenchmen, of considerable skill in mili- 
tary affairs; and it is said that the 
Argentine cavalry are amongst the best 
mounted and most efficient in the world. 

Our Engravings represent soldiers of the 
infantry, artillery, and cavalry regiments ; 
and another Illustration is published from 
a sketch of a group of Paraguaians in the 
national costume, 


COMMODORE NUTT AND MISS 
MINNIE WARREN. 

Tue entertainment given by these 
diminutive personages at the St. James's 
Hall is, in American parlance, called a 
levée, or rather a levee, with a very tall 
stress upon the last syllable; and, 
without accepting the responsibility of 
the mewming, we will, purely for the 
sake of convenience and uniformity, 
repeat the term here. For the “levee,” 
then, of Commodore Nutt and Miss Minnie 
Warren the accessories provided are a 
raised and well-lit stage, two small chaire, 
a grand piano, and a Transatlantically 
slim gentleman, The piano and the 
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attained by ladders; so high, blessed be the Virgin ! no mosquito 
can follow to sting. You sleep there, in an indiscriminate arrange- 
ment, each in his several poncho, or blanket-cloak ; with some 


| saddle, deal-box, wooden log, or the like, under your head, For 


bed-tester, the canopy of everlasting blue; for night-lamp 
burns Canopus in his infinite space; mosquitoes cannot reach 
you, if it please the powers, And rosy-fingered Morn, 


heraldry of swift-advancing day, attenuates all dreams; and 
the sun's first level light-volley eheers away sleep from 
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slim gentleman are brought into har- 
monious relationship, through the medium 
of “The Last Rose of Summer” with 
variations ; and, when not engaged with the 
instrument, the performer takes upon himself 
the additional duty of trotting out the 
Commodore and the lady, or, not to put 
too fine a point upon it, of playing show- 
man, The larger share of the “levee” 
falls to Commodore Nutt, who first ap 8 
in the serious evening-dress of socint life, 
and makes a more comical figure in it than in any other of his cos- 
tumrs, In this guise he lea’s forth Miss; Minnie—who looks as 
much like a walking doll, as it is possible for a walking doll to 
look like a living human creature—and, having answered the slim 
gentleman's minute and peculia*ly Transatlantic cross-examination, 
as to weights ages, and family connections, they part company for 
awhile the Commodore retiring to assume a character-dress, and the 
lady remaining to promenade the platform, and to look, if possible, 
more like a walking doll than ever. The next performance is a 
nautical medley of singing and dancing by Commodore Nutt, in 
which he shows him- 
self in the full pos- 
session of active 
bodily powers, con- 
trolling his shrill 
voice with judgment 
and not a little skill. 
Afterwards he ap- 
pears as the Irish- 
man of theatrical 


very clean and 
brightly - patched 
rags, with a crown- 
less hat, and with the 
orthodox  shillelah, 
As Patrick O’Fo- 
perty, be brandishes 
is shillelah, sings 
a rattling song, and 
dances an Irish jig, 
His acting and sing- 
ing in this part betray 
no lack of genuine 
comic talent; the 
subsequent fun of his 
“classic statues” 
being o a rather 
adventitious kind. 
Made up in white 
tights, with a shield, 
helmet, Greek sword, 
spear, and club to 
match, the podgy 
litle figure  be- 
comes in turn an 
Ajax, an Apoilo, a 
Hercules, and va- 
rious other shapes, 
rather calculated to 
unsettle precon- 
ceived ideas of an- 
tique art, The 
next transmutation 
brought Commodore 
Nutt before us in 
the uniform of his 
ostensible rank in 
the navy of the 
Uniled States; and 
finally he reap: 
peared in his private 
clothes, to sing in a 
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duet with Miss Min- 
nie Warren, This 
young lady, mean- 
while, finds — se- 
veral opportunities 
of improving the 
acquaintance of her 
visitors, and ma- 
nages to do a very 
tolerable amount of 
business in the sale 
of her carte-de- 
visite. 


SHAKSPEARE 
RELICS 
AT BIRMINGHAM. 
Wer lately men- 
tioned the discovery, 
in Birmingham, of 
some ancient deeds 
relating to various 
properties @ sjolming 


Shakspeare’s  birth- 
place in Henley- 
street. We are now 


enabled to give some 
particulars of the 
documents thus 1e- 
covered, and which, 
it will be observed, 
are particularly in- 
teresting to Bir- 
mingham Shak- 
speareans, from the 
fact of one of the 
he gaa dealt 
with being  pos- 
sessed for a period 
of sixty-seven years 
by families resident 
in the outskirts 
of the town, The 
deeds are as_ fol- 
low :-—“ August 28, 
bth El'zabeth, 
1573, —Grant Wil- 
liam Wedgwood, of 
Stratford - upon - 
Avon, to Richard 
Hornebye, of Strat- 
ford - upon - Avon, 
smith, of a piece of 
lind at back of tenement belonging fo said Hcricby, front’n + 
Henleye-streete,” ‘The seal in this deed bears che initials “ W.S.,” 
and the sealing was witnessed by John Shaxper and others, 
“45 Elizabeth, 1602.—Lease of tenement last mentioned, with 
the land at the back; Richard Hornbye; Anne, his wife; and 
Thomas, his son and heire, to Frauncis Hornebye. April 
16, 1614, 12th James— Conveyance by Thomas Horneby to Thomas 
Jelffe, of Old Stratford, yeoman. Mare! 12, 1620, 17th James.— 
Conveyance Thomas Jelfe to Thomas Nasshe, of Lyncolnes-inn, 
gentn, of tenement adjoining the Bell of Thomas Bragden.” The 
above property is bequeathed in the will of Thomas Nash, of 1642, 
to his cousin. Edward Nash, but is rot included in the Chancery 
proceedings between Edward Nash and Shakspeare’s granddaughter, 
Jlizabeth Nast. “20th September, 17 Elizh., 1575.— Grant 
William Wedgwood to Ed rard Wy llies, of King's Norton, yeoman, 
cf two tenements in Henlye-streete, adjoining the tenem nt of 
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Richard Hornbye, and the tenement of John Shakespr., yeoman.” 
The sealing of this deed is witnessed by John Shaxpr. and others, 
but the seal is gone. ‘20th July, 1609, 7 James L—Conveyance, 
Edward Willys to Osboro and Austyne, Trustees for Edward 
Wyllies and Thomas Wyllies, of Handsworth, of a tenement 
(formerly two) known by the signe of the Bell, adjoining the tene- | 
ment late Willm. Shakspere.” The word ‘ late” is interlined in this 
deed, “ April 16, 1611, 9 James 1—Conveyance, Edward Willis to 
Wastell and Willies, as Trustees for Symon Wastell, of Aston, of 
small piece of land, 17 footes square, behind the Bell, and adjoyning 
the freeholde of one John Shakespere.” This piece of land was pur- 
chased from John Shakesprre about 1589, but the conveyance is 
lost. “January 22,1613, 10th James.—Grant. Edward Wyliss to | 
Edward Willys, Mary, his wife, and Thomas, his son, of the Bell, 
ocenpied by Robt. Brookes, adjoining tenement, late William 
Shukespere. December 1613, 11th James I,—Conveyance of 
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Edward Willis to 


Simon Wastell, of 
land 17 footes 
square, April 24, 
1615, 13th James 
I.—Alice Bragden, 
widow of ‘Thomas 
Braglen release of 


dower on the Dell, 
occupied by Thomas 
Rumney, to Edd, 
Willis, March 4, 
1637, 12th Charles ] 
ire of annnvity, 
Thos, Willis and So 
to Henry 0 , of 
Perry Barr, in fa- 


vour of Aun 
on the Bel 


by Joyce Rumney, 
widow. February 1s, 
1639, 14th Ch. l— 
Conveyance, = Allei 
Wastell, of Salley 


land 17 footes square, 
adjoining tenements 
late Willm. Shak- 
spere, Ist of March, 
the 22d of Ch, 1 

Conveyance. ca, 
Willis and Wife. and 
Nash, of Stratford. 
and Osborn, of Great 
Barr, farmer, to 
Thomas Nash, of 
the Bell, adjoininy 
premises occupied 
by John Rutter (the 
Maydenhead),” The 
above property is 
not included in the 
will of Thomas Nash 
(being purchase 
only one month be- 
fore his death), and 
therefore passed to 


Edward Nash, hi 
cousin, as heir-at- 
law. “The 4th of 


Ch. IL, 1663.—Lease, 
Edward Nash, citizen 
of London, to James 
Strayner, of the liell, 
adjoining the May- 
denhead, then oceupied by John Tomes.” The witnesses to 
the above documents comprise, besides John  Shakspere, 
Frauncis Collyns, the executor and witness of, and a legates 
under, the poet's will, George Nashe, Johu Nash, J. Green, 
Thomas Greene, &c. Soth the properties are deecribed 24 
bounded on the north by the Gillpitts or Guyldpytts. To the 
first-mentioned deed of 1573 is affixed a seal, bearing the initial « 
“W,.S,” entwined with the true lovers’ knot, and bearing a close 
resemblance to the engraved signet-ring preserved in the Birthplacu 
Museum as a relic of Shakspeare; so much so that Mr. J. 0. 
Halliwell, upon visiting Birmingham recently to inspect the deeds, 
believed it to be impressed from the ring seal, but he since writes : 

“ The seals are not identical ; in fact, the letters on the sealing } 
are very much smaller than those on the ring” The discovery, 
ho xever, of a seal so similar to the signet ring is very remarkab!:, 
and will doubtless lead to investigation as to whose seal it )eally 
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was, the greatest probability being that it belonged to Mr. John 
Shakspeare, the principal witness to the deed, and the only one 
present whose initial letter was “ S.,” it being necessary at that 
period for the witnesses to be present when the seal was affixed. 
The whole of the deeds have been presented, through Mr, Halliwell, 
to the National Museum in the birthplace of the poet. 


, ‘ 

OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT-G ARDEN— 
OPERA COMPANY (Limited),—Production of the Grand Comic CHRISTMAS 
PANTOMIME.— First appearance of DONATO.—On MONDAY, DEC. 26, the perform- 
ance will commence at Seven o'Ciock, with Benedict's Opers, in one act, THS BRIDE 
OF SONG. Renée, Miss Thirlwall; Peatrix Mdlle, Fanny Huddart ; Adelbert, Mr. 
Henry Haivh ; and Hanuibal, Mr, Alberto Lawrence, Conductor, Mr. Alfred Melior. 
After which (at Half-past Right ,an entirely new and original Grand lairy Spectacle and 
Comic Christmas Pantomime, entided CINDERELLA; or, Harlequin ana the Magic 
Pumpkin and the Great Fairy of the Lictle Giass Slipper, with new and magnificent 
Boonery, Dresses, and Appointmentr, The Scenery by Mr. T. Grieve and essiatants. 
Tho prinolpal characters in the ovening will be sustained by Mossra, Lingham, E. 


| weather prophets are predicting for us; and, if the prognostica- | 


Danvers, Naylor, F. Payne and W. H. Payne, Mies Clara Denvil, ard Miss Craven, 
the Grand Ballet, Mdlies, Duchatean, Montero, and Bonfanti will appear, assisted by 
tre o: de ballet, Harlequin, Mr, Fred Payne; Pantaloon, Mr. Paul FE serine 
Cylumbine, Malle. Esther; and Clown, Mr, Harry Payne. During the Harlequii 

Signor Donate, the celebrated one-legged dancer who has created such extraordinary 
eathuxiasm at Berlin, Vienna, 4&o., will have the honour of making his first appear- 
ance in England. and will perform some of his most characteristic dances, including his 
DANSE AVE? MANTEAU, ‘Stage Manager, Mr. R. Harris; Acting Manager, Mr. i 
Drees Circle, 53. ; Upper 


Russell. Private Boxes, from £4 4s, to 10s, 6d.; S alls, 7a. ; 
Hoxes, 4s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 3a, and 24; Pit, 2s. 6d; Gallery, ls. Schools and 
Children under Twe lve at half price to Boxes, Stalls, and Amphitheatre Stalls; and to the 


Pit, Is, 6d, A Special Morning Performance at Two o'Clock on, Saturday, Deo, 31. A 
Morning Performance every Monday, commencing cn Jan, 2.—N.B. Donato will appear 
in each representation of the Pantomime. 


OestaL PALACE.—BOXING DAY and CHRISTMAS. 
BVERTEODY, and EVERYTHING, and EVERY AMUSEMENT. — The real 
place for a holida 


Adjoining the ‘Tropical Department, Edmonds’s (late Wombwell's) extraordinary 
ri 


en ie. 
Come easly. Open at Nine. Palace lighted up at Dusk. 


RYSTAL PALACE.— BOXING DAY,—OHRISTMAS 


HOLIDAYS.—Combined Attractions more varied than ever. Amusements from 
morning till night. Impossible to describe all in advertisements. ‘The Ellistra Brothers, 
the classical gymnasts, Barnea, the great Cnampion Vaulter, in his sixty somersaulta. 
Jean Bond end bis wonderful Dog. Herr Willio, the great German Contortionist. J. H. 
Btead, the Cure. Most amusing Clowns. Pantomimic Ballet, with Mr. Stead as Simpkin. 

In addition to these, Le Petit Blondin, the Juvenile Rope-dancer ; Mr, Jackson Haines, 
the Champion American Skater; Silvester, the Charmed Monster, &c. ; forming an 
un Meled variety of Holiday Amusements. 

he Thousand and One other Attractions of the Palace were never so interesting, The 
¥ine- Arts Courts in Variety and Beauty are unequalled in the worl’, The Decorations of 
the Palace, with the Great Christmas Tree, should be seen by all, The Great Fair and 
Bazaar, the best opportunity for Christmas Presents The Shakspere Howe, The 
Montanari Models, The Swings, Roundabout, Invigorators, and ocher popular amnse- 
ments. TheGalleries of Models and Ships, The extraordinary Chimpanzee, The unique 
Aquariums, All thee things render the Crystal Palace the One Place for Holiuay 
Enjoyment. 

‘thas Christmas, Edmonda’s (ato Wombwell's) Windsor Castle Great Menagerie will be 
exhibited, adjoining the Palace. This fine collection of animals will of course be visited 
by everyone, There are thres distines groups of performing animals, with the twenty 
Lions, Tigera, and Leopards, tha Lion Slayers the litter of Cub Lions, the Elephants, &c, 
This Sxteordinaxy adaition to the other at.ractions is, like the Pulace and its approaches, 


cover, 
‘Admission Une Shilling. Ong hundred and fifty regular railway trains daily, from 
London Bridge, Victoria, and Kensington; also specials from London, Chatham, and 
Dover ; likewise to Sydenham-hill station, Palace lighved at dusk. 


OXING DAY.—CRYSTAL PALACE,—More astounding 
than ever this Christmas. Every Holiday-maker must visit the Palace on this 
great public Holiday, Come early. = 


RYSTAL PALACE,—Warm and Dry throughout the 
Holidays. The fifty miles of hot-water pipes throughout the Building heat it to 
an agreenble temperature, All approaches under cover. 


GREAT ATTRACTION FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 
OMMODORE NOTT and MINNIE WARREN 


will, on BOXING DAY and during the Holidays, hold Three Grand Levées at 
Y JAMES'S HALL—viz., at Eleven, Three, and Eight o’Clock. They will appear in 


each Levée in a variety of Songs, Dances, Ducts, &c.; and at the Eleven e'Clock Levée 
they will appear in tho identical Costume as worn by 


them at the marriage of General 
Tom Thumb, The Commodore and Miss Minnie Warren will be drawn from their 

dence to and from the Hall in their miniature carriage by four of the smallest ponies 
in the world—a tt from General Tom Thumb. Admisrion, 1s, and 2s,; Reserved 
Stalls, 3s, Children under Ten Half Prics in 2s, and 3s. places, 


= A a 6 
CHOOL-SHIP.—The Thames Marine Officers’ Training- 
Ship, WORCESTER, moored off Erith, is managed by a Committee of London 
shipowners, Merchants, and Captains, 
Chairman—HENRY GREEN, Esq., Blackwall, E. 
Vice-Chairman—C. H. CHAMBERS, Esy., 4, Mincing-lane, B.C, 
Treasurer—STEPHEN CAVE, Esq., M.P., 35, Wilton-place, &.W, 
stable boys from the age of twelve to fifteen, intended for the Sea, are received 
on board and thoroughly educated for a seafaring life. 
Terms of admission, 35 gs. per annum ring and Prospectuses can be obtained on 
application to W, M. BULLIVAN'T, Hon. Sec., 19, London-street, B.C, 


THY CHEAPEST GIFT-ROOK OF THE SEASON, 
Mlastrated with Twelve Coloured 'ngravings, an Illuminated Title, and Fifty-two 


Wood Engravings, 
MVHE LIFE AND LESSONS OF OUR LORD, 
Unfolded and I) lustrated by the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D, 7s. 6d. cloth, bevellea 
boards ; 94, cloth, extra gilt. gilt edges ; 10s. 64, morocco antique, : 
Its illustrations are numerous and, especially the coloured ones, effective."—Tilustrated 


News. 
a = Bag splendid, a very, popular, and a very: peony’ pepeesnce”— Beitteh Standard. 
a we say more to recommend it as almost, not al ther, an incom: i 
present for the coming Christmas and new year?’ Christian jieunens pase 
JOHN F. SHAW and CO,, 48, Pavernoster-row, 


UNIFORM WITH DR. CUMMING'S “LIFE OF CHRIST.” 
On Jan, 2, No. 1, price One Penuy; and Part L, price Sixpence, 


HE i FE AND LESSONS OF THE PATRIARCHS, 
B Rey. JOHN CUMMING, DD. Ib Engravings. 
7a JOUN F. naw per ey gr tine sé 
HOTOCHROMY,—A new Method of colouring 
L Photographs, preserving all their correctness and their moxt delicate shadows, 
Sstoeti ate Macuakita, Rtuse nd Sonn ieges cees hse 
am — . 
Pa ae ee —_ an , 60, Regent-etreet ; Wholesale— 
RNAMENTS | for the DRAWING-ROOM, &c. — An 
‘tensive Assortm: of Alabaster, Mi 
. zie ‘ite Wy TRAN AN rt ‘- arble, wee and other Ornaments. Manu 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO THE ILLUSTRATED Times, 
(In all cases to be paid in advance.) 
Stamped Edition, to go free by post. 

Three months, 4s, 4d. ; Six Months, 8s, 8d. ; Twelve Months, 17s, 4d, 
Post Office Orders to be made payable to THOMAS Fox, Strand Branch, 
Four Stamps should be sent for Single Copies, 

Office : 2, Catherine-street, Strand, W.C. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 24, 1864, 


THE COMPLIMENTS, AND DUTIES, OF THE SEASON. 

At the risk of being classed with those who, with “a twice- 
told tale vex the dull ear of a drowsy man,” we conform to 
universal practice, and wish our readers “all the compliments 
of the season.” Indeed, it is not merely a “twice-told tale” 
in our case; for this is the tenth occasion of the kind on which 
we have been privileged to offer our congratulations to 
the public throngh these columns. We trust, however, 
that it is neither to dull ears nor drowsy men that 
we now address ourselves once again at Christmas-tide, 


but to lively spirits and to ears open alike to the | 


accents of pleasure and the calls of duty, Wishing, 
then, “a merry Christmas" to all our readers, we would 
respectfully remind them that while this is peculiarly the 
season of festivity and enjoyment, it is also the time when 


we should give a backward glance at the past and a forward | 


one to the future, and ascertain whether we have neglected | 
any duty since the 25th of December last, and take care | 
that, if so, we amend ere another celebration of the great | 
Christian anniversary comes round, This is particularly 
the time when we should have “a tear for pity, 
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and a hand open as day for melting charity.” We 
have already had a taste of the hard winter which 


tions of these seers be realised, much privation and suffering | 
must ere long be endured in our midst, Shall we not all do what | 
we can to alleviate and mitigate that privation and suffering ? 

The managers of charitable institutions of all kinds are 

making appeals on behalf of those to whom they severally 

minister. Let not those appeals be made in vain. And, in 

addition to those more public means of relieving distress, 

there are in all our neighbourhoods numerous poor wretches 

through whose “looped and windowed raggedness” the 

“ nipping and the eager air” of winter “ bites shrewdly,” and 

who have but scanty means of providing those comforts and 

enjoyments which are deemed appropriate to the season, 

Let each of us do but a little—limit our own desires in but a 

trifling measure—and much at least of the suffering around 

us will be obviated, while our own enjoyments will be in no 

way lessened, but rather have an additional zest given 

to them, 

At this season we have little disposition to perform one of 
the functions of journalism—that of criticism ; but there is 
one thing on which we cannot forbear making a few remarks 
As every one knows, there is a class of men in the 
metropolis who earn a scanty livelihood by being what is 
denominated “boardmen”—men, that is, who perambulate 
the streets as walking advertisements, with a board displaying 
some announcement or other, either suspended from their 
shoulders or elevated above their heads in the manner por- 
trayed in an engraving we lately published, This is the time 
of year when men are most required to follow this occupation, 
because it is now that programmes of amusements and 
announcements of all sorts are most prominently placed before 
the public, This, therefore, is the time when the poor “ board- 
men” have a chance of making “a good thing of it,” and yet 
this is the season, above all others, which the police 
authorities have chosen for issuing an edict forbidding the 
exhibition of peripatetic advertisements in the customary way. 
Surely this is aharsh and an ill-timed measure. The police com- 
missioners—if the “boardmen ” and “ men-in-irons” must be 
banished from the streets—might have chosen another season 
to make an attack upon them. The earnings of these men, 
many of whom are unfit for other work, are small enough at 
the best; and they might surely have been allowed to reap 
the benefit of the pantomime season unmolested, We hope 
the authorities will thiok better of it, and withdraw their edict 
until the weather is more genial and other descriptions of 
labour more easily obtained. We regard the adoption of this 
course as peculiarly a duty of the season, and as such 
earnestly commend it to the consideration of Sir Richard 
Mayne and his coadjutors, 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 

Hen MAJEstTy’s ANNUAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS were on Monday morning 
distributed amongst a large number of poor old people in the metropolis. 

MR. CORDEN, whose exertions at Rochdale resulted in great prostration, 
is now nearly restored to health. 

Mr. JoUN CALLCOTT HORSLEY AND Mr. THOMAS FAED have been 
elected from the associate rank to be Royal Academicians, in the place of Mr. 
Dyce and Sir John Watson Gordon, deceased. 

Five SHOCKS OF EARTHQUAKE were felt at Florence on the 12th inst. 

Tuk Rev, E. HILLYARD, Chaplain of Norwich Workhouse, charged with 
identifying himself with Brother Ignatius and neglecting his duty, has been 
dismissed by the Poor-Law Board. 

Mr. SOLOMON HART, R.A., has been elected librarian of the Royal 
Academy, in the place of Mr. Pickersgill, R.A., resigned. 

A GIRL OF FIFTEEN, with a child in her arms, applied for relief at 
Northwich last week. She had been married at thirteen. 

Mr. FOLEY is to be commissioned to execute a memorial statue of the 
late Lord Clyde, to be erected in Glasgow. 

LISBON was visited by a furious hurricane on the 13th, which occasioned 
a great loss of shipping and property. 

A LETTER, with the following address, lately passed through the 
Canadian post-office :—‘‘ Mr. C. 8. 8., on board the Grand Trunk train, good- 
looking, smooth-faced fellow, fighting weight about 169 1b., travels with a 
black and tan dog, a little one, but still a good one.” 

At PANAMA the cultivation of cotton is very zealously carried out, with 
very considerable success, It is said that the yield in Salvador and Guatemala 
will be immense, 

MR, GIBSON, the famous sculptor, has intimated to the Royal Academy, 
that he intends to bequeath £32,000 to that body, on condition that three 
moderate-sized rooms for the reception of the casts of all the testator’s 
works shall be fitted up and maintained in perpetuity. 

Tue EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH has recommended that the great 
dignitaries and functionaries of the empire should increase their balls and 
receptions this winter, in order to encourage trade, which is suffering from 
the financial crisis. 

Mr. HOLMAN HUNT intends to make a second lengthened sojourn in the 
East. He will probably leave this country for Bagdad early in the spring, 
with the object of painting a Scripture subject on an unusually large scale. 

LoviIs ANDER, who for many years was the favourite tenor of the 
Austrians, died at Vienna a few days ago. The poor fellow was out of his 
senses, and he is said to have suffered terribly during the last day of his life. 

A PHILOSOPHICAL SCHOLARSHIP, in honour of the late Sir William 
Hamilton, is to be established in the University of Edinburgh. A committee 
has been formed to collect subscriptions to carry out the scheme, 

THE MONOPOLY OF TOBACCO, IN PORTUGAL, finishes at the end of the 
year, and a great number of new establishments are about to be opened for 
the sale and manufacture of the article. 

ONE MURDERER gave us the word “burke :” a second appears likely to 
add to the vocabulary of trade. In a small shop, not far from eanc-ennate 
ay may be seen the following tasteful announcement :—“ Hats muller'd 


AT A COLLIERY, near Mold, in Flintshire, a quantity of water, which had 
accumulated in an old pit, burst throngh the barrier into a colliery where 
about sixty men were at work, and, before help could be afforded, nine 
persons were drowned, 

THE FRENCH and Italian Governments have entered into arrangements 
which will lead to the expulsion from Rome of all political exiles who can be 
proved to have teken any part in the promotion of brigandage. 

M. Mocguarp has left an enormona fortune; but, notwithstanding his 
special opportunities for making money during a long series of years, it is 
difficult to believe in the sum spoken of, which is seventeen millions of francs 
( £680,000.) 

THERE Is A New YORK REGIMEN’ which, during their three years’ 
vervice, has travelled by sea and land more than 27,000 miles, fought twenty 
— engagements, marched through fifteen States, and has under 

jurnside, Ree, ‘Clellan, M‘Dowell, Meade, Sherman, and Grant. 

A MAN NAMED HOFFMAN has been arrested at Havre for a robber 
about 50,000f. from the Stuttgard post office. He had been staying in Pare 
where he had spent about 20,000f., and when captured was preparing to pro- 
ceed to America with a countryman. The trunks of the two men were 
searched, and about 30,000f, principally in German money, recovered. 

BUTLER'S CANAL, on the James River, which has been so 1 i 
is 550 ft. in length, 60 ft. wide at the bottom, and 125 ft. ca tha top. ie oul 
have 15 ft. of water at low tide. It goes through a strata of unctuous clay, in 
which vegetable matter xists, half converted into coal, 
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TuE POPE one day, while talking with some monsignori about 


able condition of the Catholic Church, one of them said: “ rhage et 
nothing to fear, your Holiness, for it is written that St. Peter's bark shat 
never be shipwrecked.” ‘ Yes,"" answered the Pope, “ that’s all very well 
for the bark, but how about her crew ?” 

AbourT 10,000 PIECES OF ROMAN MONEY, principally of the reigns of 
Augustus, Tiberius, Claudius, and Nero, have just been discovered in the bed 
of the Mayenne, at St. Leonard. Their presence is explained by the fact of 
a dangerous ford having formerly existed at the spot, and the custom of 
travellers to throw in the river a piece ef money ex voto, 

A NORFOLK CLERGYMAN recently wrote to a landlord requesting to 
know whether a man and woman, his tenants, were married, He was jy. 
formed that they had been married before a registrar ; whereupon the clergy. 
man said that he declined to have anything to do with them unless thi y 
were re-married in church, 


A Merry Crristmas to you, readers! I have just come from 
the Privy Council Chamber, where long-winded, tough-lunged 
bard-headed, leather-conscienced lawyers, clothed in silk and horse. 
hair, were droning about the matter of Bishop Colenso, debating 
whether the Bishop of Cape Town has the power to unfrock the 
Bishop of Natal; and this was my reflection when I left the room— 
It’s no matter how they settle it. We may go and kcep Christmas; 
for Christianity, which has blessed the world for 1864 years, more 
or less, and will continue to bless the world till the crack of doom, well 
deserves all these bickerings about it. The form of it may change, as 
the form of it since it first came down from heaven has changed, 
and much may be swept away which we take to be Christianity, but is 
not; but the vital essence is immortal, indestructible, and will come out 
of the fire as gold refined and continue to shine brighter and brighter 
when all this babblement shall have died out and become forgotten, 
So let us keep Christmas as merrily as ever, tempering our rejoicing 
with discretion and wisdom. Still, let us rejoice, remembering what 
event it is that we celebrate—the grandest event that ever occurred 
in the annals of the human race. An event that has coloured all 
history and penetrated with its influence all society ; an event, too, 
which will achieve still greater conquests, Certain prophets of our 
day, whose inspiration we may doubt, augur dire evil in the future ; 
but the Book whence we derive all our knowledge of Christianity 

rophesies a glorious future, and a modern psalmist—-one John 
Biton—thus sings of the good time coming :— 

Yea, Truth and Justice then 
Will down return to men, 

Orb'd in a rainbow ; and, like glories wearing, 
Mercy will sit between, 
Thron'd in celestial sheen, 

With radiant feet the tissued clouds down steering : 
And Heaven, as at some festival, 
Will open wide the gates of her high palace hall. 


A Conservative paper formally announces that her Majesty's 
Ministers in Cabinet Council assembled have resolved to introduce 
no reform bill this Session. Thank you for nothing, Grandmamma ! 
Who thought they would? Catch the noble Lord at the head of 
the Government meddling with Reform again. You might as soon 
expect to see him handle a redhot poker. At the beginning of this 
Parliament—certain members of his Government having given 

ledges, and he having turned out the Conservatives because their 

eform Bill was not satisfactory—he felt obliged to allow ‘Johnny,’ 
just for show, to present a little bill; but it was evident from 
the first that it was only for show—a mere sham. Not 
even the putative father of the measure hoped, if he 
wished, that it should grow to maturity. He introduced 
it ina melancholy, funereal style; spoke as if he had come to bury 
Crsar, not to praise him, as Sir Bulwer Lytton wittily said; and 
only altered his tone when the rickety bantling had fairly been 
kicked to death. Then, as we remember, he laughed merrily. In 
fact, we almost all laughed—Conservatives, Whigs, and some of the 
Radicals in their sleeve. No, no, Grandmamma; no thought of 
proposing a reform bill has ever entered the head of Lord Palmerston, 
you may be sure! Possibly—just possibly—Government may 
support Baines’s bill, or Locke King’s; for we want a cry, you see, 
and it may be that our clever Premier may support these measures, 
just to save the character of the party as Reformers and furnish 
them with a cry. 

There is, however, clearly no earnest desire for reform. A late 
meeting at Bradford, with Mr. Baines, and Sir Francis Crossley, and 
Mr. Forster, and Mr, Stansfeld on the platform, seemed to me 
to be only a whistling for a wind. Mr. Stansfeld candidly confessed 
something very much like this. Here we are, said he, with sails set; 
but you working men must find the wind. At present, however. 
there are no signs of a breeze ; the sails flap, the pennon laps itself 
round the mast, and there i3 not a cloud to be seen in the heavens. 
Very different all this to the stormy wea‘her which we had when 
the Whigs whistled for a wind in 1830-1-2. Then we had a hurri- 
cane, a tornado, so violent that at last the whistlers themselves were 
alarmed, Clearly, theo, we shall have no Parliamentary reform at 
present. It will come some day, this breeze. The masses, which 
are so provokingly quiet, will move when the hour arrives and the 
man—for, as Mrs. Browning sings, 

It takes a soul 
To move a body : It takes a high-souled man 
To move the masses. 

“But is not this the very time for the Government to propose & 
reform bill, when all is quiet?” I think I hear some philosopher 
say, ‘“ Are we never to give to the people their rights, until they 
are wrung from us by agitation and threats?” All which is beauti- 
ful theory—the very perfection of wisdom ; and, if we could but 
get a Government composed of high-minded, far-seeing, unselfish 
statesmen, we might get this theory put into practice. But such 
Governments are exceedingly rare. vernments are very much 
like that old gentleman of whom we have all read, who—but I must 
quote the story, it is so re to my purpose, and is such an exact pic- 
ture of our Premier and his colleagues on this question. ‘True, the 
story is taken from Scripture, but what then? The vulgar idea that 
Scripture ought not to be quoted in a newspaper, if it be not exploded, 
ought to be, Members quote Scripture now in the house. I must 
— the story, though. There was once a man who went to his 
friend at night and asked him for some bread, and got this reply :— 
“Trouble me not, the door is shut, my children are with me in bed, 
I cannot rise and give thee.” This is the incident. But, mark! of 
this man it is written :— He will not arise aud give him because 
he is his friend, yet because of his importunity he will rise and give 
him,” e moral is easy. Palmerston is in a comfortable, cozy 
berth, and his children are with him ; and, unless he be forced by 
importunity, will not move. And so, you see, if the working men 
want the suffrage they must demand it with importunity or they 


won't get it. 

By-the-way, our Whig friend, Mr. Charles Buxton, has let the 
cat out of the bag. The Whigs for the most part have professed to 
be Reformers, and many of them stand pledged to support a large 
extension of the suffrage. But Mr. Charles Buxton, afver pondering 
this matter till the fire burned, has exploded in a remarkable letter 
to the Times, which extended, if I mistake not, over three columns 
of the paper. The letter is very eloquent and scholarly, and shows 
that Mr. Buxton got a great deal more at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, than a mere classical and mathematical education, or 
else has sedulously cultured his mind since; for he quotes German 
and Italian as well asGreek. But, long, and learned, and eloquent 
as the letter is, the “tottle of the whole” may be easily summed 
up. Mr. Buxton sees that an extension of the suffrage will at no 
distant day become inevitable. He thinks, too, that it ought to be 
granted; but he is afraid that it will be terribly mischievous. In 
short, he lets 

I dare not, wait upon I would, 

Like the poor cat in the adage. 
I will not quote his arguments. It is not necessary that I should 
do so; for they are very old. Just the very arguments which we 
used to hear from the lips of the old Tories—John Wilson Croker, 


| Sir Charles Wetherell. the Exrl of Winchilsea, old Lord Eldon—et 


id genus omne—in 1830-1-2, when it was proposed to enfranchise 
the tradesmen of towns and abolish rotten boroughs, These 
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cancer ary were horrified, struck all of a heap, when the £10 
ranchise in boroughs was proposed, and conju up all imaginary 
horrors—bogies, ghosts, hobgoblins, raw heads, ant bloody bones, 
“Trust the people with the franchise!’ exclaimed a certain Mr, 
Bingham Baring; “the people (meaning the £10 householders) 
are no more to be trusted with power than children are to be trusted 
with edge tools,” _And then he likened the Commons to a man with 
one hand tied behind him. “The people,’ he said, “required that 
the hand be released, and the natural answer was ‘No! he is a dan- 
gerous fellow, and is not to be trusted with the use of both his 
hands.’” Mr, Buxton then, whatever else he may be, is not original, 
He isa mere trader in secondhand Tory notions, which he has 
furbished up and fresh lacquered, and put in a modern setting to 


make them look like new. That Mr. Bingham Baring, by-the-by, | 


is still in the House. In 1831 he sat for Callington, a borough which 
was abolished; and since the extinction of Callington he has re- 
presented Marlborough. 

Our juvenile Premier has been lecturing his tenants about Romeey 
on farming. In his rides round his estate he has noticed that some 
of the corn- fields, which ought to look only n at this time of 
show a brilliant yellow here, and he don’t like the look of it. ‘It is 
pictureeque enough, this brilliant yellow, but the charlock, called 
carleck by the farmers, is a weed, which takes the room of corn and 
sucks away its nourishment, and is naturally offensive to the eye of 
an improving landlord like Lord Palmerston. And it is, moreover, 
disereditable to the farmers, this show of charlock, especially this 
year, when the unusually dry season has given rare opportunity to 
them to clean their land, and they deserve a wigging. t them set 
to work, then, and hoe it out, every plant of it, before it seeds. or 
they will have it doubled and trebled in quantity next year. It is 
marvellous that farmers sbould pay rent for land to grow weeds, I 
myself saw a field lately of which one half was occupied by this 
glaring yellow weed, I do not wonder that this waste of en 
and ground annoyed his Lordship. But when I read his spose 
could not help wishing that the weeds on the great State farm were 
as offensive to him as this charleck—that long list of pensioners 
which we find fattening on the Consolidated Fund, for example. I 
am afraid that most of them are mere weeds; as are some of the 
junior Lords, too, and certain excise and customs commissioners, 
And what a tall, offensive thistle is my Lord Ellenborough, with 
his £7000 a year for doing nothing! Our farm, though, under the 
culture of a reformed Parliament, has certainly improved — for 
—. we should not now tolerate such a weed as that which 
stared us in the face thirty-five years ago—Baroness — (I forget 
her name) Sweeper of the Mall, £340 a year, 

Talking of farming reminds me that we shall have to settle the 
sewage question next Session. It is obvious that the sewage ought 
not to be wasted ; but if it isto be thrown broadcast upon our grass- 
fields, I think with Mr. White, of Brighton, that “the incense- 
breathing morn” will become a mere poet'c fiction. When I was 
by the seaside lately I got an anticipatory whiff of what may be 
very common, if care be not taken, as I passed some grass-fields on 
which rotten seaweed had been thrown. The streets of Cologne, 


immortalised by Byron for their stenches, are fragrant as compared | 


to those fields, 

Messrs, Lock and Whitfield, the peotegeaghies, have lately com- 
pleted a very beautiful set of miniatures of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales and their infant son, Prince Albert Victor; and had last 
week the honour of submitting these miniatures to the Queen, who 
was pleased to express her admiration of the manner in which they 
are executed, 


THE LITERARY LOUNGER, 


A few items must be noted, in the literature of the hour, which 
will not “ keep.” 

Mr. Beeton’s Christmas Annual is an astonishing shilling’s worth, 
I doubt if so much amusement can be got out of any other Christmas 
book for the same money—I am sure there cannot. Mr. Augustus 
Mayhew to write and Mr. Brunton to draw,—there is a feast all 
complete, without a single dish besides. But there are heaps of 
dishes besides, and the whole enterrainment is on the most lavish 
scale, Every delicacy of the season—cut and come again—eat what 
you like, much or little! 

The Christmas number of London Society is also good; but, as 
vsual, the illustrations (which are profusely numerous) are better 
than the letterpress, We haven't succeeded in laughing heartily 
over it. Now, a man is bound at Christmas either to make you 
laugh, or cry, or feel “creepy,” but especially to make you laugh, 
if he tries at it. There is only one thing that will do instead of 
broad, boid fun—that sort of simple humour which is as innocent 
as a child's nightgown and as quiet as a child’s slumber, and yet 
with a smack of mistletoe in it—say, a berry of mistletoe, to avoid 
the play upon the word “smack ;” we didn’t mean it, 

« The Christmas books are very late this year, and some presumably 
good ones have yet to appear. Thank Odin, Yule-tide lasts a long 
while after Christmas Day ! 

Have you seen the new Shakspeare—the Globe edition, in one 
volume, issued by Macmillan? 1 think it is the most prec’ous bit 
of cheapness ever published, Buy it, and you will never regret it, 
to the longest day you live, 

I see Mr. Kingsley (major) is in the field again, In January he 
begins, in Good Words, a new romance—a romance of the fen 
district‘ Hereward, the Last of the English.” The title is alarm- 
ing, and “the Last of the English” would hardly be good words, 
in one sense; but, pax sit rebus, it will all come right. Hereward 
is only the scapegrace son of our old friend, Lady Godiva, who, 
appropriately — sends him to Coventry in the first instalment 
of the story. Will he challenge Peeping Tom in the last? I 
don’t know, but I'll wager Mr, Kingsley does not pet through ten 

ages without one of his characteristic suggestions of—the Beautiful 
in Primeval Robes, What's bred in the bone will never come out 
of the flesh. 


CHRISTMAS PROSPECTS. 

“I wouLp I were a boy again,” that I might enjoy the various 
“treats” offered by managers of public exhibitions, theatres, &c., 
with proper youthful gusto. The boys and girls of the present day 
sce life in a roseate hue, such as no boy or girl of twenty or fifteen 
years ago conceived, after reading the “Arabian Nights.” What 


were public exhibitions then? ‘The orrery—the heavenly bodies 
yevel¥ing in their various orbits round a sun three inches in 


diameter—surpassingly wonderful, but slow ; a pantomime, and 
nothing more—I mean no more purchaseable amusement. Of 
couree, there were private parties, where dancing-pumps were worn, 
and for which your hair was curled with the tongs by a barber ; but 
now, “in these days of enlightenment,” as the lecturers say, 
children are embarrassed by the riches showered down before their 


e 
"The admission to nearly every exhibition is one shilling. In one 
sovereign, as our young friends are aware, there are twenty 
shillings, and for twenty shillings, spent eeparately, what may they 
not see? There is the Crystal Palace, in itself a marvel, just now 
embellished the presence of Commodore Nutt, Miss Minnie 
Warren, the betrothed of Commodore Nutt ; General Tom Thumb, 
the “anticipated” brother-in-law of Commodore Nutt; Mrs, 
General Tom Thumb, sister to Miss Minnie Warren; and, 
last and least, Miss General Tom Thumb, the daughter of 
General Tom Thumb and Mrs, General Tom Thumb, piece 
to Miss Minnie Warren, the betrothed of Commodore Nutt, and 
“ anticipated ” niece to that naval Commodore. What a wonderful 
country is America—the land of Niagara and General Tom Thumb ! 
1 sometimes wonder that the great Barnum—that Cesar of 
showmen—has not explored the Horseshoe Fall, and “given the 
public of Eu-rope an opportunity of witnessing this most stupendous 
effort of Nature at the science of hydraulics. Exhibitions twice per 
diem, et three and eight. Families and schools attended !” 
But this is digression. I need not enumerate the many wonderful 
twelve- ’orths of joy procurable in London at this festive season 
of ongh and chilblain ; nor need I say what wonderful burlesques 


ear, | 


ILLUSTRATED TIMES 


na, enionlings egy segsce rete 
with walking-sticks for wands—are preparing for their juvenile 
clientele, So, for the moment. the finge: icsity is poi 
the thumbs—Parlons donc des Poucnel sae nai oes dears 
On Monday, at the Crystal Palace, the General, the General's 
lady, the Commodore, and his intended, appeared in front of the 
Handel orchestra, and about four thousand persons of the average 
size and weight gave way to enthusiasm. The Crystal Palace is a 
building well adapted for enthusiasm ; the roof is high and the 
directors are enterprising—Garibaldi, volunteer prize distributions, 
monster Mozart meetings, are all triumphs under the transept. 
The baby—who, by-the-way, is a young lady baby, and thirteen 
months old—‘ receives” in a room leading from the Egyptian Court. 
When I say “receives,” it must be understood that I do not mean 
nourishment, but society. This presentation costs an extra 
sum. What crime this unfortunate infant, during the few 
months of her brief existence, can have committed, that 
she should be so kissed and squeezed as she was on Monday 
last I am at a loss to imagine. The fair sex are some- 
times cruel in the pursuit of pleasure, and to undergo the pressure 
of the lips of hundreds is enough to drive any baby—even a baby 
weaned by Parnum—mad. Is there no Act of Parliament for the 


managers—fat male fairies, 


| prevention of cruelty to babes in arms ? 


All the ladies who were “ presented” expressed astonishment at 
infant's ar a little darling!” they said, “ What 
ittle eyes!" ittle—isn’t it?” Did th y 
Pen de of General and Mrs, segs Congr ig 
Ascabart ? 

The only dramatic news is that Mr. Sothern has achieved another 
success at Liverpool, in a new comedy, by Mr. Watts Phillips, 


THE VILLAGE ALEHOUSE AT CHRISTMAS. 

THERE are worse methods of inaugurating Christmas than that 
of starting out for a brisk walk into the country after a short 
railway journey which carries the pedestrian to a point beyond the 
last straggling houses of suburban streets, 

For such an excursion—say on Christmas Eve—there are a dozen 
places which offer almost equal claims to the Londoner. who, with- 
out too great a sacrifice of time, desires to attune his mind and 
invigorate his body by a glimpse of pure nature and a steady tramp 
in the fresh air of the open fields. But, amongst them all, there 
are two localities that are peculiarly dear to the experienced 
traveller, because they have special duties for every season of 
the year. The charming landscape of which Knowle is the centre, 
and the soft undulating country which lies about Chiselhurst, 
with allits variety of breezy common, seet hedgerow, arable and 
woodland, are the most delightful haunts to the sagacious half- 


Thumb would be the height of | 
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THE OPERA AND NEW MUSIC. 


_ THE great operatic news of the day is that Donato of the one leg 
is about to appear at the Royal English Opera. After being hired 
by one theatrical speculator, he has been sub-let to another, and the 
unfortunate man will make his first hop before a British audience at 
Covent Garden, on Boxing Night. Wecall him “unfortunate ;” 
but there are probably many two-legged dancers who would gladly 
tind themselves in his position ; and if Donato meets with anything 
like the success which the believers and speculators in him antici- 
pate, one-legged dancing will become fashionable, and we shall hear 
of aspirants to Terpsichorean honours submitting to amputation as 
an indispensable preliminary to distinction in their art. In the 
meanwhile we may observe that the theory of one-legged dancing 
( whatever the practice may be) is by no means new. One of 
Molitre’s doctors, or rather one of Moliére’s servant-girls disguised 
as a doctor, announces and explains at some length that a new 
system of surgery has been discovered, by which, when the eyes are 
weak, one eye is extinguished, that the patient may see better with 
the other ; when the legs ar weak, one be is cut off, that in the re- 
maining one may be condensed the strength of two. Perhaps, without 


| knowing it, Donato is an illustration of the truth of the theory 


| generally, or, at least, of those of his time. 
y. 


advanced by Moliére in ridicule of medical and surgical theories 
The strength of the 


eg left by Donato on the field of Solferino may have passed into 


| the one with which he is about to dance, on Monday night, on the 


holiday maker, whether his brief leisure fall in spring, summer, | 


autumn, or winter. The tender green which first begins to clothe 
the grand old trees and tint the fields in the earlier months, and the 
full, joyous plenitude of summer foliage, have each a charm, which 
is but an exquisite contrast to the riper glories of autumn, when 
the woods are rich in glowing colours and the golden corn waves, 
mellowing, in the sun, But there is a new delight in the wonderful 
transformations of winter, too. Those s range, weird old trees, 
whose trunks are full of mysteries and whose outspreading limbs 
are gnarled and warped into a hundred fantastic shapes, have 
been full of interest while the last red: brown leaves yet quivered on 
their topmost sprays ; butsee thei now, all hung with a glittering 
film of fairy tracery, the white snow lying in dazzling patches in 
their great clefts, and long rows of ice-gems threaded from every 
twig and vanishing one by one as the sun lights them. Go boldly 
on, with reasonable precaution and not without “clumped boots,” 
into the dells where but three months ago the lush-grass grew 
thickly and the furze came nearly breast high; and if you have a 
companion (as you should have), do not disdain snowballs, The 
bracing air and the free, open country (the sense of deep stillness 
notwithstanding) will make you long to shout with pure enjoyment, 
It will do you good to shout, so raise pe voice with a will, ina 
whoop of grateful exultation, and, should you feel, like Mr. Pickwick, 
that, if anybody offered you a back, you would like a game of leap- 
frog, ask somebody to “tuck in their twopenny” and “keep the 
pot boiling” till you are aglow with increased circulation. 

Should you follow these judicions suggestions and afterwards 
walk on with a vigorous determination to return to town by way of 
Lewisham, you may as well take the short cut, and that will lead 
you through some country lanes pretty stiff with clay ; having re- 
covered from which, you will, unless you are “an abstainer,” which 
is scarcely probable, feel that a glass of good ale would not be the 
worst kind of refreshment. By this time you may have come upon the 
outskirts of a little village, where, if you are particularly fortunate, 
you may see a labourer, or a tramp, or a wandering tinker; and if, 
with a laudable desire for information, you inquire of such a person 
where you can obtain the desired refreshment, he will say, “ Why, 
it’s mostly to Jack's that people goes hereabouts.” Should youpursue 
the subject by any inquiry as to the identity of Jack's, you will 
learn that it is Brockley Jack's, of course; and as “ It’s close by, 
and precious sharp weather somehow makes yer feel thirsty like,” 
the “price of a pint” cannot be reasonably expected “ either to 
make you or break you; which here you are, with the name wrote 
on a bladebone ;” though whether a real bone or not your inform- 
ant “aint rightly certain, but it’s a bg ‘un ifit is real, that's all.” 

Now, supposing it to be Christmas Eve—or, for the matter of that, 
almost any other eve in the year—you are not likely to learn much 
about either Brockley Jack or the great bladebone, because there 
are go many people in front of the bar that there is quite enough to 
do to draw beer for them, without answering questions, Conjecture, 
however, may be amusing; and Jack may be an embodiment of 
half the fairy tales of your youth. He may have turned his atten- 
tion to the licensed victualling after the destruction of the giant and 
the final removal of the bean-stalk to Kew Gardens. This may be 


the identical house that Jack built ; and, if so, it’s apity that hedidn't | 


= 


| taste in England, it s| 
| theatre going in London during the winter months without having 


build it larger, though probably he was very much harassed at thetime | 


with the unscrupulous conduct of the man all tattered and torn, and 
its final consummation by the priest all shaven and shorn, who 
evidently had no fear of ecclesiastical law before his eyes. More 
wonderful still, is this really the humble retirement of that killer of 


iants, who, being a native of Brockley, forewent the hollow splen- | 


e alehouse only 


our of a Court, and in the seclusion of a vill 
ladebone of the 


commemorated his early —_— by using the 
defunct Blunderbore asasign? “If 

I'll trouble you to move, for it’s time 
only just catch the last train to town.” 


‘or us to shut up, and you ‘ll 


CONVICT NOTABILITIES IN WESTERN AUsSTRALIA.—At Fremantle the 
visitor is sure to fall in with Redpath—now on his ticket of leave—a tall 
man of good address, living on the proceeds of sundry small shipments of 
fancy goods consigned to him by English friends. Redpath has always main- 
tained a position above the ordinary class of ticketers. Even in prison he 
never made his own bed nor cleaned out his cell. These menial offices were 
performed by some obsequious convict anxious for the reward of the great 
man’s smile—a reward not unfrequently but judiciously bestowed. Now that 
he is at lerge, ticketers touch their hats to their distinguished brother, who 
promenades the streets, writes clever letters under a nom de guerre to the Iecal 
press, is the founder and honorary secretary of the Working Men’s Association, 
and is specially shunned by the free classes, who profess to regard him as a 
social agitator. At Fremantle, also, there resides a remarkable individual, 
who found it neceesary in England to dissolve his marriage contract by 
the simple but effective operation of cutting off his wife’s head. He now fille 
a highly respec'able situation. Not deterred by bis matrimonial mishap, he 
has taken to himeelf a second wife, to console him during his long sojourn in 
the Jand, and heis now bringing upa numerousfamily. Robson, who is also at 
large, does not receive at alla good character. He lostone or two situations at 
Perth through his own misconduct. After this he went into business as a 
photographer, and now he keeps an academy, while the colonial Mrs, Robson 
assists him with a preparatory school, Next to dissipation, Robson's principal 
recreation seems to be poetical effusions, which duly obtain publicity through 
the medium of the Perth newspapers. In these productions he lays Byronand 
Gray under heavy contributions—in fact, is guilty of an unblushing appropria- 
tion of their verses. As Byron and Gray do not appear, however, tobe “ familiar 
as household words” in Western Australia, Robson enjoys a great reputation 
as an utterer of ‘ thoughts that breathe and words that burn.” —Af-!>ourne 
Argus. 


ab finished your ale, Sir, | 


boards of Covent Garden, 

Both the English Operas are to give pantomimes this winter ; and 
an advertisement has just been shown to us from which it appears the 
one-legged mania has already begun, and that the hero of the pan- 
tomime at Her Majesty's Theatre is to be a one-legged clown. After 
Christmas, our two national opera-houses will each have one leg to 
stand upon. They certainly need support of some kind. 

Seriously, is it not strange that, after all the talk we have heard 
of late about the progress of musical art and the increase of musical 
uld still be impossible to keep an operatic 


recourse to pantomime as an indispensable adjunct during about 
half the time? From October to Christmas it is notorious that an 
English operatic theatre (even when only one is open) will barely pay 
its expenses, Indeed, the manager may consider himself fortunate if 
he does not lose money. At Christmas, and for some weeks after- 
wards, he may expect to have good houses; but this depends 
altogether upon the attractiveness of the pantomime, to which, at 
Chnistmas time, everything else is sacrificed. When the “run” of 
the pantomime is over, the manager will probably have made 
enough money to be able to submit with a good grace to some slight 
losses in the cause of English opera, But, on the whole, the post- 
pantomimic is better than the pre-pantomimic season ; and if the 
period devoted to English opera, instead of finishing, asit generally 
does, in March, were to be continued through a portion, at least, 
of the London season, some share of that patronage which is now 
reserved exclusively for Italian opera might perhaps be bestowed 
upon it. As it is, and speaking generally, English opera is a losing 
speculation, except when it is supported (and altogether eclipsed) 
by pantomime. Both Covent Garden and Her Majesty’s Theatre 
will, no doubt, be filled to overflowing during the next few weeks ; 
but ask the juvenile patrons whether they like “ Helvellyn” or 
“Love's Ransom” best, and they will no doubt reply that they 
prefer the pantomime, 

Under pretence of fostering native musical talent our English 
operatic managers bring out pantomimes. But they are really 
obliged to do this, or our native musical talent would rnin them, 
One way and another, a great deal has been done of late years both 
for English singers and English composers; and we cannot see that 
anyone but the singers and composers themselves have much 
profited by it. What composer is there, or what singer, who has 
not yet had his or her chance? The two or three composers who for 
some considerable time had been known as authorsof unre nted 
operas have either had their works brought out during the last few 
years or are about to have them brought out now. As for the singers, 
every facility for appearing before the public seems to have been 
given to those who had previously had no opportunity of making 
their talent (or want of talent) known; but, in proportion to the 
number engaged, very few indeed have made any real impression on 
the public. In spite of the persistent search that has been made 
after new vocal talent, Miss Louisa Pyne, Mdme, Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme, Parepa, Mr. Santley, and Mr. Sims Reeves 
remain our best singers; and, after all the trials that have been 
given to new composers (new, at least, to the stage), the public are 
beginning to think that all the new and untried composers together 
are not worth their old favourites, Balfe and Wallace, There was a 
good deal of grumbling, Jast year and the year before, at the regular 
manner in which Mr, Balfe’s operas succeeded those of Mr. Wallace 
and Mr. Wallace’s those of Mr. Balfe. It was said that the Balfe 
and Wallace style had become hackneyed, and that there were 
numbeuws of other composers who only wanted a chance (or only one 
chance more) to convince the public of their superionty to both 
Wallace and Balfe. Now Balfe and Wallace seem both to be under 
an anathema, ‘Their names have not been mentioned, either in 
the programmes of Her 5% Theatre or in that of the Royal 
English Opera Company. We ave had operas by Macfarren and 
Hatton, and, after Christmas, we are to have operas by Gounod 
(‘Le Médecin malgre lui”), Felicien David (* ah Rookh”), 
Henry Leslie, and Frank Mori; but not a word of any work by Mr. 
Balfe or Mr. Wallace. Yet, somehow or other, it used to happen 
that when an opera by one of those two (temporarily) despised 
composers was brought out, people would flock every night to hear 
it — sometimes for a hundred nights together. On the other hand, 
we find that Mr. Macfarren’s new opera of “ Helvellyn” was only 

layed once last week, and Mr. Hatton’s new opera of “ Loves 
ansom” also only once—the other four nights being given up to the 
« Trovatore.” 

The present English opera season will probably be known, not to 
posterity, but to the playgoers of the next threeor four years, as the 
ynti-Balfe and Wallace season. But, if managers are weak enough 
to set their faces against Balfe and Wallace age because those 
composers had become far more popular than their numerous 
competitors, they will soon find that it will not answer their purpose. 
as commercial speculators, to bring out English operas at all. 

NEW MUSIC, 

Christmas brings with it the usual number of mus‘cal albums, 
and of pieces specially adapted for performance at Christmas time— 
az mince-pies and plum-puddings are supposed to be specially 
adapted for Christmas eating. E 

essrs. Brewer and Co. have published a juvenile album con- 
taining fifty-one nursery-songs, adapted to familiar tunes by George 
Linley. 

Me Denes Davison has brought out a quantity of new music, 
not only for Christmas Day (which, it should be remembered, falls 
on a Sunday this year), but also for New-Year's Day (also on 
Sunday anda non-musicalday). ‘ Christmas,” “ New- Year's Eve,” 
“Sunday at Home,” “Easter,” are four pieces for the pianoforte 
by W. Holmes. “ The Christmas Rose ” is a song by Lovell Puillips; 
“Christmas Time has come at Last,” a song by G. Neville. 

Mr. Cocks has produced a number of “ fashionable quadrilles for 
the season;” among others, “The Streets of Paris” “The 
Davenport,” “The Little Prince,” “The Copenhagen,” and ‘ Ths 

undreary.” 
” The Musical Scrap-Book (Boosey and Co.) may be described, 
in the words of its own preface, as ‘a very extensive and vericd 
collection of vocal and pianoforte music, issued in a compact form 
and at a low price ;’ and as “a work in which something suitable 
can be found for every taste, every voice, and every pair of hands.” 
Balfe, Hatton, Kiicken, Prince Albert, Molique, Clapisson, Auber, 
&c., are among the vocal; and Aifred Mellon, Beethoven, Brinley 
Richards, George Osborne, Handel, Wellington Guernsey, Weber, 
Flotow, Verdi, and the Christy Minstrels among the instrumental 
composers whose works have been laid under contribution for the 
benefit of ‘The Musical Scrap- Book.” 
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Literature, 


The Stealing of the Princes Ernest and A lbert of Saxony (from the 
former of whom the Prince of Wales traces his descent). 
Illustrated with numerous highly-finished Engravings. Ward 
and Lock. 

The story of the Privzenrauh is known from one end of Europe to 
the other; and, since it is in ilself one of the most exciting stories 
of the middle ages, and stands, besides, in direct relation to the 
most august family circle in these islands, it is matter of wonder 
that it has so long remained untold in all its fulness. 
Previous writers found it an anecdote, and left it an 
anecdote. The author of the book before us has told it as a 
romance. Such a romance for the young we do not know. 
Conspirators, rope ladders, midnight thieves, gloomy old castles, 
dark forest rides, a hiding away in a cave, a manifold chase, a 
double rescue, a terrible vengeance, these are surely the very 
elements of a story for young people. And that the story is 
“true”—that great point with such readers—is a mighty recom- 
mendation. Add to these points one or two more ; for instance, 
that the author has contrived, incidentally, to give a great deal of 
information about medieval times, and that there sre about forty 
admirable woodcuts to illustrate the text, and we have made out a 
case for the Story of the Princes as a gift-book for the young, 
such as cannot, perhaps, be made out for any other story of the 
season, We shall assuredly give it to our own children, and shall 
expect to see them devour it greedily, and waste much good 
drawing-paper in trying to copy the illustrations. These, by-the- 
way, have either been taken from authentic originals, or, where 
scenery was in question—castle, church, or landscape — from 
drawings made upon the spot. : 

The four hundredth anniversary of the Prinzenraub was celebrated 
in Germany, at Altenburg and in the neighbourhood, in July, 1855, 
The event took place in 1455, and just after the battle of St. Albans, 
As an illustration of life in Germany in the most stirring period of 
the later middle age, the whole narrative is extremely interesting, 
with its glimpses of old traditions, and John Huss, and the Black 
Death, and Bohemian wa's, and the Vehm-gerichte, and the looming 


Reformation. With respect to the Vehm-gerichte, we observe that | 


ided into which Sir Walter Scott and | e 
ee  recne tn iin | of his decease Mr. Robert Stephenson neglected no opportunity of 


others have fallen in referring to them, and has accurately suggested 


their manner of meeting; but we do not know what authority he | 


has for his reading of the mystical S, 8. G. G. of the order. His 
version of the “curse,” or death-sentence, of the Holy Vehm is 
terrible enough; but the rhythmic artifice of the manner takes off 
the rawness. In general, we may observe the author appears to 


have a knack of writing musically, which bespeaks a pen practised | 


in minding its liquids and its open vowels. His worst fault is, 
perhaps, an evident unwillingness to “cut the painter ;” but, if he 
will excuse the paradox, he would paint a better picture if he would 
“Jet go” a little more, He need not, for all that, part with 
any of his bright simplicity of manner, or cease: to be idiomatic. 
That he is so is one point in his favour. Parents who are 
honourably jealous over the sort of English it is desirable their 
children should talk, will find in this book no such phrases as 
“severed his head” or “ directed his attention.” This writer would 
say, point-blank, “ chopped off his head” and “turned hia eye.” 

‘There is in this story some 7 innocent love-making, which 
seems to have a ‘‘relation of co! 


both be new to the general reader. It does not appear whether the 


iniracle-play at Naumburg fair, and the two legends which enter | 


into the narrative, are matters of record, or are invented ; nor docs 
it concern us, for they help the colouring, and donot alter the facts, 

It is difficult to select an seman passage from a book of so 
very varied a character ; but here is an exciting situation :— 


THE BODY ON THE THRESHOLD, 


Was it Guta’s petticoat, or hor breath, or the wind throngh a slit in the 
turret side, that blew out the Fool’s torch ? 
the night that came through that long, narrow elit, after all, Guta had 
been looking out of it for a few seconds, and had then taken suddenly to 
running down the stone stairs, like one pursued, What could the Fool 
do? She ran like a deer; and, in the windings of the stairs—to say 


nothing of the pause he had made on the upper steps, juet in mere sur-— 


prise—the man soon found himself in partial darkness. Long before he had 
reached the bottom, Guta had slipped out into the courtyard by a postern 
door, A man’s body, dead or sleeping, or what not, lay upon the threshold. 
Over it rhe stepped, scarcely heeding the thing, alive or not, that lay in her 


path ; certainly not staying for it. Down went the torch, aud her right | 


hand was free. She laid it firmly on the neck of Ernest's hound, and held it 
back, just as it was in the act of springing at the throat of a man who stood, 
armed and masked, in the moonlight. With the atner hand Guta half raised 
his mask. A low sound, half horror, half anxiety, came from her lips, She 
pressed close to the man, whispered to lim a singie sentence, and pushed him 
away with a strong thrust. He was gone out of sight in a few seconds. 

In the meanwhile, the Fool was, of courre, at her heels. He liad stumbled 
over the man that lay upon the threshold, but lis first business was to pick up 
the still-flaming pine-torch that Guta had tlang down and confront her, as 
she now stood, white as death, patting the dog—the dog that was growling 
out a low, gurgling bass of disappointment. but Guta had turned ber keen 
young eye upon the threshold of the postern door, and had seen distinctly 
that it was the body of a man that lay there. 

In conclusion, we can only repeat that, as a romantic story, pure 
in tone, real in interest, and full of incidental instruction, this hand 
some book seems to us to take a high place. It has a quaint dedi- 
cation to the infant Prince Albert Victor of Wales; and it is some- 
thing to read a book « hich, in all probability, that “ little Christian ” 
will glance over when he is big enough to read it, 


The Englishwoman in India, By a Lavy Resipunt. 
Elder, and Co, 

The value of advice given gratis cannot be thoroughly appre- 
ciated by anybody who not once been going to India, From 
the moment that the announcement is made the information 
spreads, and from every possible quarter the advice comes pouring 
in. Everybody knows better than everybody else the proper season 
for your departure, and what things you require for the journey. 
They become not only learned, which would not matter—but com- 
municative, which does—on the rainy season, They teach the dif- 
ference brtween punkahs and pajamas—the wrong way, probably ; 
and, in short, give themselves 0 very much trouble that all their 
labours are considerably worze than useless, , Allsuch people should 
be avoided. They should be kept in darkness until the last 
minute, when they have their astonished hands shaken at the 
railway-station. 

In place of advice gratis, a ‘Lady Resident” comes to the 
rescue of all ladies proceeding to or residing in the East Indies, on 
the subjects of their outfit, furniture, housekeeping, the rearing of 
children, duties and wages of servants, management of the stables, 
and arrangements for travelling. All this appears to be given con- 
preeneee moy AS. and, here and there, with such confidential hints 
that the k is made amusing enough for any afternoon's 
reading. Moreover, although professedly designed for ladies, 
there are plenty of half pages concerning the gentlemen, 
who a be very important objects of interest with “lady 


Smith, 


ppear to 
residents.” But whilst this book may be warmly recommended to | 


effect of kee 
certain unpleasantneeses to be endured. Thus, “in buying dining- 
roem chairs, a certain proportion should be without arms for ladies. ’ 


all ladies rm ey India, it is not improbable that it may have the 


A thousand frightful thoughts rush through the mind. Do ladies | 


eat so very much in India? Is there no Oriental Banting? Or is 
it, after all, simply for the sake of crinoline that the chairs are to be 
unarmed ? because, if so, the rule would apply equally to chairs at 
home, and need not be pointed ont as an Indian peculiarity. Again, 
footatools are almost always used, as they keep the feet ont of the 
way of scorpions, centipedes, &c.; but this, we trust, may be 
confined to some savage, outlying stations in the Madras 
Presidency, to which the lady’s experiences seem to have, been 
confined. The chapter on servants is especially interesting, 


and offers come strange contraste to English manners. Amongst ' for the benefit of his creditors. 


esion,” as the critics say, to. 
the rest of the story; but the pretty Guta and Mad Anna will | 


Perhaps it was the breath of | 


g many intending travellers at home. There are | 
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La i 


the dark domestics there must be a “dog-boy,” who “attends to the 
dog or dogs, also to cats; boils their food, washes them, and 
takes dogs out to walk.” Cats, of course, can be trusted out 
by themselves, never less than two. together. The servants 
appear to be ‘the greatest plague of life” in the East as well 
as at home. The os resident gives a little advice on _the 
subject, in somewhat powerful language: — As much as possible, 
secure for your servants a set of unmitigated heathens. Converts 
are usually a set of arrant humbugs; Catholics little better ; indeed, 
the domestics who have robbed and cheated us during our sojourn 
in India have, with one exception, been Christians, and I have re- 
solved never to engage another knowing him to be ‘master's caste. 
But nothing better could be expected from a class of people who 
look upon ladies with contempt. They think that nothing can be 
too good for the master, whilst anything is good enough for the 
mistress, ‘There is told an instance of a boy remonstrating with the 
mistress, at breakfast, about her taking, by accident, a particular 
egg :— That our fowl egg; that for master. Others, bazaar eggs ; 
good for missis.” Surely, after this, all fair readers will prefer their 
fifty years of Europe to a cycle of Cathay. But those who make 
the venture should secure this volume as a eer © In addition 
to the information already described, there are Just a undred pages 
devoted to Indian cookery. 

The Story of the Life of’ George Stephenson, including a Memoir of 
his Son, Robert Stephenson, By SaMvEL SMILES, A New Edition. 
John Murray, 

James Brindley and the Early Engineers. By SAMUEL SMILEs. 
Abridged from “Lives of the Engineers.” John Murray. 

These two volumes are, as the titlepages explain, not exactly 

new books, but yet they have points ef novelty whieh will secure 

for them a fresh welcome. ‘They are now printed in post octavo, 
and 7 range with Mr, Smiles’s “Self-Help” and “ Industrial 

Biography.” 
lt hie Life of George Stephenson” has undergone some important 

changes. The present edition is described as “revised and im- 

proved.” It was first published in 1857, but since that time Mr. 

Smiles has received much additional information about the early 

days of ra‘lways and about the principal men connected with them, 

and all this has been carefully distributed over the early chapters, 
which have therefore Goleta f2eoknens and force. Up to the time 


adding to Mr. Smiles’s stock of information about his father, and so 
the work has improved, edition by edition, In a way which 
will be readily understood, very much of Robert Stephenson's life 
became mixed up with that of his father. They worked together, 
and their biographies became intertwined. In the present volume 
Mr. Smiles has taken advantage of this, and has completed the 
life, or what aay be described as a brief memoir, of Robert 
Stephenson, which makes the work more satisfactory still. For 
“ further details,” which, however, would be of an engineering rather 
than a biographic character, the reader is referred to the ‘“ Lives of 
the Engineers.” But the facts embodied in the account of George 
Stephenson's invention (in the third volume), prepared by Robert 
Stephenson, are embodied in the text of the present volume, which, 
although somewhat condensed, is of course perfect as a biographical 
narrative. 

“James Brindley and the Early Engineers” is a most interesting 
companion to the Stephenson volume. Jt may almost be described 
as the s‘ory of canals against the story of railroads. Brindley 
is the principal feature, but other chapters have great im- 
portance. An introductory chapter describes “all about” the 
draining of Romney Marsh, a track now so isolated that the marsh- 
men declare the world to be divided into Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Romney Marsh. The Romans may have embanked 
the Thames, then an estuary several miles wide between London 
and Gravesend; but the records of the Board of Works of the 
period are wanting. Sir Cornelius Vermayden and the drainage of 
the fens is modern, and may be relied on; also, Sir Hugh 
Myddelton and the New River, Captain Perry and Dagenham 
Reach, &c; and then follow several chapters devoted to Brindley 
and the English system of canals, The velane appropriately closes 
with an account of the French engineer Pierre Paul Riquet, the 
constructor of the Grand Canal of Languedoc, a memoir which has 
hitherto only appeared in the French edition. 

These two volumes are good, sound pieces of workmanship, and 
teach some of the best qualities of humanity in a plain and sensible 
style, They are so well known that it was only necessary to describe 
the present improvements which have been made and to recommend 
the new editions in a handsome, but cheap and accessible, form, 


Merry Songs for Lit'le Voices. By FRANCES FREELING BropErir 
and THOMAS Hoop. Set to Masic by Thomas Murby. With 
Forty Illustrations. Griffith and Farran, 

This volume of songs for young singers is an excellent idea, To 
teach music and poetry to children, in moderation, will soon be 
found by them as amusing as the ordinary recreations of the play- 
hour ; but it will never do to abandon hoop and ball, although if 
mud pies go ont of fashion the present juvenile generation will 
surely be none the worse. Mr, Hood and his sister, Mrs, Broderip, 
have written some forty little songs, which are well adapted to the 
purpose, They are always poetic, but perfectly infantine in thought 
and expression, Mr, Murby has arranged for them some pretty 
music, which, like the words, will be found adapted to range over an 
early half dozen years of a child's life, Mr. Hood also supplies an 
illustration to each, quaintly drawn, and frequently with very nice 
effect when dealing with children, butterflies, or flowers. © The 
whole formsa handsome book of music in small quarto; and, as the 
voice cannot be cultivated too soon, it may hope for an early home 
in many warm corners, where the initiated will gladly teach the 
musicai notes to the little ones, 


The Domestic Service Guide. Lockwood and Co, 


This is one of the most copious and perfect household handbooks— 
perhaps the most — that bas ever appeared, Fiom housekeeper to 
gardener, every domestic servant, including lady's lady and gentle- 
man’s gentleman, have a goodly space afforded them to teach them 
their duties and how to profit by them, Necessarily it contains all 
the essentials of a cookery-book; but its chief object is to teach 
servants how to become good servants; and, whilst this is done, 
nothing like eternal slavery is contemplated. On the contrary. 
*“Jeumes” and “ Dolly Mop” are assured that if they will but econo- 
mise time and work nny they will find plenty of time for 
themselves. Householders will do well to purchase the “ Domestic 
Service Guice” and do a little of Mr. Mudie’s work on their own 
account, so far as the servants’ hall is concerned, It may be as well 
to add that many of the pages, especially those on the valet, are 
very amusingly written. : 

THE CLIVTON SUSPENSION BRipGE.—T i 
which appeared in our columns on the 10th ha oe eee 
a very clever and interesting pamphlet on the subject lately published by 
Messrs. J. Wright and Co.,, of Bristol. Those of our readers who wish to 
obtain more full details of the history and construction of one of the most 
ae — an of the day, would do well to obtain 

esere, r its pam yhlet, n whic very gi 7 
pone Ne sae oe poe te ae Ty fact of importance will be found 

THE VERMONT Ralp.—When the war broke out, { 
Lieutenant Young was a theological student = Ble “nae rt 
be married to a young lady of very respectable parents, Daring some of the 
warlike operations there the residence of his intended father was fired and 
entirely consumed. The young lady received a shock from which she never 
recovered. She died soon after; how and in what manner we know not. 
Young threw aside his theological books sud donned the Confederate 
uniform, expecting and willing to lose his life in the service, Hence his 
#ppearance in St, Albans to murder, burn, and plunder, 


MATTHEWS, the now well-known cayman, has been before the Bank- | 


ruptey Court. He was opposed by come of his creditors ; but tl i 
ordered his release from custody, remarking, with regard to the fore mage 
expected in the affair of Mr. Brigg’s murder, that if application was made 


to Scotland-yard Matthews’s share in the reward would no doubt be aveigned 


| in some danger of becoming a cynical elfin girl, in th 
| ‘ 4 git, in the vi 
{ Glory. From this misfortune, however, she was caved by noticing 
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PHARRONIDA, 


FIRST PART. 
L 

Livre PHARRONIDA was the danghter of a crossing-cw 
who had been left a widower, with os one but hee Wee 
mother lived she had heard a great many fairy tales, which ¢o {i]] et 
her head that nothing would satisfy her in all the world but t sn 
afairy queen. Her kind father (for many crossing-sweepers 
kind) used to say to her ‘“ My Pharronida, you will never be a fics ae 
you will have to fill a nurse-girl’s place, or take in plain needh 2 
work.” This only made Pharronida shake her little lead ; anc °, 
last, her father made a law that she should have no more butter bs : 
her bread (for some crossing-sweepers live very well) until she 
agreed to give up the idea of being a fairy. This law was carried 
out quite etrlotly up to Baturdey night, except that on Wednesday 
she had some beef dripping ; but on Saturday night, her lathes 
secing how sad and silent she was, gave her some bread-and-butter, 
cut thin, and put some sugar on, to make it up completely, This 
made Pharronida cry, especially when she found the butter waa 
fresh, and knew her kind father had bought it on purpose, Hoy. 
ever, she got between his knees, and said, ‘ 

“Father, I want you to give me a ey 

“ Yes, my dear Pharronida,” said he; ‘and you can buy what 
you like with it, I know a shop where they sell fairy tales a 

nny ” 

But on the Monday, when he came home to dinner i 
crossing, he saw that Pharronida had bought for a eran 
upon which was written “ Plain Needlework Taken in Here.” This 
she had stuck in the window with a wafer, split into four, 

“Tush!” said he, when he saw the bill; “you are too young 
yet. Whoever heard of a girl of nine years old taking in needle. 
work?” So he kissed her, and they had some hot soup together 
for that day’s dinner. For all that, he caught a cold in the after. 
noon, standing in a heavy shower, and in a very few days he died 
Before that happened, however, he said to his daughter, ‘ 

* Pharronida, if I die, you will find under the bed-tick, on the 
right-hand side, a stocking-full of money. It contains seventy- 
three pounds, fourteen shillings, and sixpence-halfpenny,” 

Then the little girl began to cry; but a ray of sunshine slanted 
through the window, right down upon her beautiful hair, and her 
father smiled and said, 

“Oh, my fairy-queen!” . . . 

And then he died. Some ill-conditioned persons get angry when 
they find that crossing-sweepers save money; but, as long illnesses 
and old bones happen to scavengers a3 well as other people, I do 
not myself see why they should not save money. Neither, con- 
sidering the disrespectful way in which a crossing-sweeper is liable 
to be treated by the vulgar, do I see why he should not have a 
fairy for a daughter, by way of making things more even, 


Il. 


Shortly after her father’s death, Pharronida begun to think she 
must do some plain needlework fora living, in spite of the stocking- 
full of money, which she found all right, exactly as her father had 
told her, except that one of the pennies was bad. This bad penny 
had, no doubt, been given him by the same shabby old man who always 
puts bad halfcrowns into tbe plate on Christmas Day, when there 
13 a collection for the poor in our parish, I know him quite well, 
and intend to expose him if he does not, after this warning, desist 
from his nefarious practices. 

But it came across the mind of little Pharronida that her father's 
last words had been, ‘Oh, my fairy-queen !” and, after much con- 
sideration, she resolved to fuifil her dest ny, in obedience to his 
dying command. So she went out into tne streets, intending to 
pamee a fairy-book, which might give her the proper information ; 

ut, on her way to the shop where such things were sold, she passed 
a theatre, on the door of which was a bill, bearing, in large letteva, 
the words 
GRAND FAIRY PanroMIME, 

This appeared to the mind of Pharronida a very providential 
occurrence, and she immediately said to herself, “I will become a 
fairy at once, for this must be the plaee ; though what a pantomime 
is 1 do not know, unless it means factory. Yes, that is what it 
must mean, They make little girls into fairies in this place, and I 
shall soon have wings growing out of my shoulders, and be able to 
turn a pumpkin into a coach-and-six, like Cinderella's godmother.” 

Thinking these things, and feeling very bappy at the thought of 
them, Pharronida knocked hard at the door several times, But 
nobody answered, and at last she began tocry, and to fancy she 
would never be a fairy after all. And, as her hands had got dirty 
thumping against the nasty panels, she emutted her face when she 
put her hands up to it to wipe her eyes, At last one of the passers-by 
told her not to stand knocking there, but to go round to the stage- 
door, This she did, and saw a man with a book before him, in 
which he seemed ready to write down names; and to him she eaid, 
very softly and bashfully, 

If you please, Sir, 1 want to be a fairy.” 

At this the man burst out laughing, and said to her, 

“ You had better go and wash your face, my litile maid.” 

So Pharronida went to the Public Baths and Washbouses, and 
paid threepence, and came back very clean to the stage-door, and 
said again, softly and bashfully, 
ae, you please, Sir, | have washed my face, and I should like to 

a fairy. 

At this the man laughed again; but he opened his eyes very 
wide, and said, 

t. = you better ~ the manager ?” 

arronida saw the manager, and said to him, more softly and 
bashfully than ever, because he wore a gold chain, and pia as 
grand and dreadful as if he could make her into a fairy, whether 
she would or no, 

“Uf you please, Sir, I should like to be a fairy.” 

Then the manager stretched out his legs very wide, like King 
Henry VIII, in the pictures, and put both his thumbs into his 
—— velvet waistcoat, and glared at Little Pharronida, and 
sald -— 

“ No vacancy this season |” 

Then Pharronida thought what a pity it was she had not come a 
day or two earlier, But as she was getting into bed that night she 
had a thought, and the next morning she went very early to the 
stage-manager, and said, 

“It you please, Sir, I have brought this stocking-full of money. 
it was seventy-three pounds, fotrteen shillings, and sixpence half- 
pence (all but one bad penny) when father died ; and [ have only 
spent the odd money, and, if it is enough for the trouble, con- 
sidering you have no vacancy, i will pay it all to you if you will 
make me into a fairy with two wings and a wand,” 

Then the eyes of the manager began to twinkle; for he had a 
very costly transformation-scene to produce that Christmas, en- 
tilled, THe GLEAMING GLACIERS OF THE GLADES OF GLORY, AND 
SHIMMERING UHANDELIERS OF THE SHINGLED SHADES, So he 
made a snaich at the money, and turned it all out ina heap, and 
counted it up to the last sixpence, while Pharronida stood trembling 
lest there should be any more of it bad, But there was not, and 
the Fs, pay — and said, 

“Done! It's a bargain! I'll make a fairy of you, by Golly.” 

This made Little Pharronida tremble ; Pang ts dia sor kaow who 
Golly was, and fancied it was ging to begin at once, 


mi, 
Pharronida now became a fairy, and was dressed in a white muslin 
skirt, looped up short ; she wore a garland of roses on her head, and 
a pink sash round her waist; her little shoes were as white us 


| cream, and she carried a wand with a star at the top made of green 


tinsel, Yet her happiness did not equal her expectations, and she was 
Glades of 
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that the Gleaming Glaciers looked very nice as you were approach- 
ing them, very disagreeable when you stood upon them, and very 
nice again when you were passing away from them. Now, 
Pharronida was metaphysical, and said to herse'f, “That must be 
the way in life; and someday I shall know I did a happy thing 
when I became a fairy.’ 

But her destiny was not yet fulfilled ; for, though a fairy, she was 
not a fairy-queen, as her father’s dying words sa'd she was to be. 
So she waited and waited, month after month, and even year after 
year, until she was tall, and strong, and very beautiful, and could 
dance on the points of her'toes, and say some words if they should 
happen to come in her part. I am deterinined,” said Pharronida, 
«to become a fairy-queen, because itis my cue” (she meant her 
destiny.) ‘Perhaps I shall have a new sensation then; but, 
whether I do or not, I shall be right—and a fairy-queen I intend to 


sg TV. 

This perseverance, and these proper sentiments at last met their 
due reward; and the night came on which Pharronida was to be a 
beautiful fairy queen. She was all in pure white and gold, like a 
lily ; she had a crown of golden stars on her head, with a large 
one in front ; her girdle was gold, her sandals were gold, her wand 
was gold, and all the rest was as white as her own forehead. She 
was a real fairy-queen now, aud went up to heaven in a chariot, 
with all sorts of music, as soon as ever she had spoken the words in 
her part. 

Dat, it must be confessed, Pharronida was again disappointed, 

The new sensation did not come, although she kept looking for it 
up to the very last moment and the very last bit of cloud in the 
skies. This puzzled Pharronida very much, and she said to herself, 
“Tt was my destiny to be a fairy-queen, and yet there is nothing 
in it!” 
; Poor Pharronida! she did not know how many great warriors, 
and kings, aud poets have said thelike—not understanding destiny— 
and she was now in danger of becoming a cynical fairy queen, even 
when she could revel in the very Bowers of Biiss and go up to 
heaven with a variety of music, 


SECOND PART. 
I 


On the very night when Pharronida became a fairy-queen, and 
went up to heaven in a chariot, saying words as she rose from the 
ground, a humble sailor-lad, of the name of Philip, went to the 
play by himself and beheld her. His ship, which was an East 
Indiaman as tall as a house, was going to clear out of the docks the 
next morning, and he had determined to take a night's pleasure 
before he left his native country on a long voyage. He was a very 
hearty, kind lad, and had a jack-knife hung at his side, exactly as 
if he had come straight out of Chaucer; it made you shiver your 
timbers and reef tops’Js to look at him, and you could not help 
singing “ Ninny-oh! ninny-oh !” or some other sailor's song, in a 
minor key, a8 hed this ruddy lad steering down a street. 
On this very night he sat in the front row of the pit and leaned his 
chin on the rail of the orchestra, so close that he inconvenienced 
the drum and the cymbals, who several times were near hitting him, 
though, of course, unintentionally; for no one could bear him 
malice that looked at his open, bold countenance. But such was 
the attention Philip paid to the performance that he was insensible 
to anything but the Bowers of Bliss and the beautiful Fairy-Queen, 
who rose up to the skies all white and gold, like a lifted lily, going 
to the asphodel meadows of heaven because she was so good. d 
the words she spoke were these :— 

Mortals, that weuld follow me, 
Love Virtue—she alone is free! 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime ; 
Or, if Virtue feeble were,* 
Heaven itself would stoop to her! 

Now, it seemed to Philip that, as the fairy-queen spoke these 
words, she fixed her eyes straight upon him, and spoke fo him. 
This was a mistake, of course, for fairy-queens never look at any- 
body in the pit; however, it made him blush all the same as if it 
had been real; and he drew a deep sigh from his very waist-belt 
upwards as the lovely fairy-queen disappeared behind the clonds, 
“That,” said Philip to himself, “must be the Sweet Little Cherub 
that sits up Aloft,” for Philip was not aware that a cherub can never 
be a female, and is entirely composed of head and wings, instead of 
having a beautiful body like this ft eeepeon 

Being economical (because he an 0 mother to support), 
Philip had not bought a bill of the play when he took his seat in 
the pit, although he had been much pressed to do so by the woman 
who brought round the refreshments. But, as she now came up his 
row of the benches, saying, “Ginger-beer ! lemonade! any alc or 
porter?” Philip purchased a bill, in order that he might dis- 
cover the name of the beautiful fairy-queen. This he soon saw was 
no other than Pharronida, which was not an easy word for him to 
epell, though extremely proper, as such, fora fairy-queen. However, 
Philip put the bill into his bosom, next his heart, right wnderneath 
his blue jersey ; and he said, in a whisper, “I will never part with 
this. The fairy-queen is my destiny ; and I shall forget her name 
if I do not look often at the bill.” 

The next morning Philip's ship was towed out of dock, and 
Philip left his native land for a tong time. This vereel was called 
The Siren, and had a figure-head which, to him, had hitherto seemed 
the most beautiful object in creation, ery wee it had been alive; 
but, after having seen Pharronida, he no longer considered it in the 
same light, As Philip was a true sailor, it distressed him to have 
to think less of the figure-head of his ship; but such was his 
destiny. - 


It was longer than even he expected before Philip could return 
to England aout all the while he was away he kept on thinking of 
his fairy-queen and the beautiful words, though orm p06 
had never seen him or thought of him at all, and continued asking 
what was the use of being a fairy-queen, and sometimes almost 
doubting her destiny. All this while Philip was out in the Indian 
Ocean, and the Pacite Ocean, and the Gulf of Bormak, and the Strait 
of Borneo, and many other strange seas that you will find on the map, 
thinking of the beautiful fairy-queen Pharronida and her beautifal 
words as she went up to heaven, This made him the most splendid 
sailor on boardship, and kept him as good as he was clever. Philip 
saw the constellation of the Southern Cross, and the Great Wall of 
China, and the Coral Islands, andthe Malays that run mucks, and 
the flamingos, and the kangaroos, and once he saw an ornithoryncus 
paradocus, and another time a real ntshiego mnbouve. This remark- 
able occurrence took place off the coast of Africa, but nothing 

mt Pharronida out of the head of this faithful Philip. When it 
Liew great guns, he thought of his fairy-queen; when the pilot 
(old not see his way for fog, he thought of his fairy-queen ; when 
it struck six bells, he thought of his fairy-queen ; when the water 
came pouring in amidships, and the cry was “ All hands to the 

amps !” he thought of his fairy-queen ; and when, in the port of 
Ningpo, a wicked shipmate wanted to drag him to a wicked place, 
Philip shouted “ Pharronida !” and, pressing his hand on his breast, 
where the playbill was, ran away from temptation, like a true 
sailor pursued by a land shark, Of course, after this, he was very 
much teased by his comrades, especially by the wicked man, who 
was always asking him how to spell Paarronida, and taunting him 
with not having a lock of her hatr let into his 'bacco-box. Philip 
said nothing about the playbill, of course ; if he had, they would 
bave torn it from under his jersey. 

One day the wicked man fell over the bulwarks, or out of a port- 
hole, I forget which ; and there was a large shark passing just at 
the very moment. But Philip happened to be looking over the side 
of the ship, and saw the accident, and the horrible mouth of the 
shark stretched very wide open to crunch up the wicked sailor- 
man. Then Philip thought in his heart, “ There's a Sweet Little 


* It is conjectured that the author of the pantomime, being at a lovs for a 


tag, had gone to “ Comus” for one ¢ 
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Cherub that sita up Aloft!” and, drawing his cutlass and shouting 
‘ Pharronida !” in a voice of thunder, leaped down into the Ocean 
and chopped the shark's flesh right through to the backbone, so 
that he turned away to die, making the waves red for ever so far 
with his nasty blood, 

After that the sailors never laughed at Philip about his Pharronida ; 
but such, I regret to state, is the superstition of the nautical mind, 


that they supposed it to be a charm, and repeated it on the most | 


unnecessary occasions when there was anything rather difficult to 
be done. So that there was nothing heard’on board The Siren at six 
bells, and three bells, and eight bells, and any other time, but 
“ Pharronida,”” 

Of all this Pharronida was not, as you may suppose, aware; nor 
did she dream that it was part of her destiny, } , 


Ill, 


Early on the very day after The Siren came into port, Philip, 
going ee a street on the banks of the river, met a wedding pro- 
cession, aud walked more slowly, in order that he might enjoy such 
a beautiful sight. Now, it was a very crowded street, and from the 
walls of the warehouses were swinging all manner of cranes, and 
hoists, and pulleys; and, just as the wedding procession drew nigh 
where Philip was, a very heavy bale, bound with iron hoops, came 
swooping down towards the head of the poor bridegroom. Of 
course, the people screamed ; but it was too late, and the poor bride- 
groom was killed on the spot. As he gave his last dying groan the 
bride sunk fainting backwards, and would have fallen upon the pave- 
ment, and probably hurt herself very much, if it had not been for 
Philip, who sprang forward with great activity, and, murmuring 
“Pharronida !” to himself, caught her in hisarms This gallant 
action on the part of Philip attracted the attention of the friends 
of the bride, and an acquaintance grew up between them from that 
very morning. 

ow, the widowed bride was extremely beautiful, and Philip 
could not help thinking her almost, if not quite, as lovely as his 
fairy-queen Pharronida; indeed, the more he saw of her fascinating 
ways and her kindness of disposition, the fonder he grew of her; 80 
that at last he became perplexed inhis mind. It is true, Pharronida 
had made him think the figure-head of The Siren less beautiful, 
but this lady (he always called her “Madam,” and she called him 
“ Sir”), without seeming more beautiful, made him feel as happy 
as Pharronida had done; and yet she was not a fairy-queen, but 
was living on a small property left to her by a relation, who had 
died shortly before the day on which she had become a maiden- 
widow. Often and often, looking at his playbill, Philip resolved to 
tear himself away for ever; and still he could not doit. And he 
never could learn anything of Pharronida ; probably, because he 
was ignorant of the world in which fairies are made and put into 
bowers of bliss and gleaming glades of glory. 

One day, as Philip happened to be sitting alone with the lady, 
who treated him like a brother, with the entire approbation of her 
relatives, it came powerfully into his mind that he must make a 
proposal of marriage to her. This idea struck him at the very 
moment when he was in the act of raising a glass of sherry-wine, 
with nuts in it, to his lips, and so he caused some astonishment 
when he set the glass downy saying, convulsively, 

“J cannot ! I will not!” 

Of course, the lady considered that he had had enough wine 
before coming there, and did not like to press him to drink, as he 
seemed resolved to be temperate ; but still, she said politely, 

“Why not, Sir?” 

“ Madam,” said Philip, “the truth is, I love another.” 

“ And this to me, Sir!” says the lady, just as it is set down in 
the playbooks ; “ after you have sent me such sweet verses!” This 
was true, and Philip had been very unhappy after copying them out 
for her. 

“Madam,” said he, “I am a guilty wretch! Scorn me, if you 
will! I Have been carrying on rather matrimonially, 1 know—I 
know it, I regret it; I was even now on the very verge of pro- 

sing for your hand; but I will never wed any woman but my 

harronida !” 

“Gracious heavens!” exclaimed the lady. “that is my name! 
Tam Pharronida!” 

“It is impossible,” answered Philip; “there cannot be two 
Pharronidas in the whole wide world! There is but one, and here 
she is!” And, saying that, he drew the playbill from under his 
jersey, and, shedding a tear, handed it to the lady, saying, 

“ Do not tear it, Madam, in your just displeasure; but that is my 
Pharronida—the fairy-queen in the bowers of bliss—the fairy-queen 
ascending to heaven, with a variety of music—she was dressed in 
white and gold, and not like you, though nothing can be in better 
taste than your attire. Oh, Pharronida! my Pharronida! when 
shall I see you once again ?”’ bed 

As Philip uttered these words he buried his face in his hands, and 
so he did not notice that the lady had left the apartment. But, the 
truth is, she went up stairs to her own room, and, going to her 
boxes, took out the proper dress of a fairy-queen in a bower of 
bliss, which she had preserved a3 a relic, in humble hope that she 
might one day have a sensation which would explain her destiny to 
her. This attire she put on, with white satin slippers, and delicate 
pink hose, and a crown on her head—and so she came down stairs 
and stood before Philip, all on one leg, and waving the toasting- 
fork for a wand. 

This excited Philip very much, as you may suppose, and he was 
scarcely able to pronounce a syllable. Yet he managed to say, 

“One thing more—speak the words, and I shall know my 
Pharronida !” 

Then the fairy queen spoke the words :— 

Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue—she alone is free! 
She can teach ye how to climb 
Higher than the sphery chime, 
Or, if Virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her! 

“You are, you are my Pharronida!” cried Philip, extremely de- 
lighted. ‘ One thing more—now go up to heavea ! No, no, don’t— 
but you ought to do, for that is your proper place—but, oh! my 
Pharronida, I want you ; so let me keep you here!” 

The consequence of this was that Pharronida had to run away 
and change her fairy’s dress for the one she had just put of, But 
Philip was so vexed at this that he ran out after her and stood at 
the foot of the stairs, while she hastened up to her own room. 


IV. 

Pharronida, the fairy-queen, now understood her destiny; and said 
to Phili ; 

“ Philip, there is only one thing I wish to mention first ; my father 
was a cros*ing-sweeper.” 

“My pee Pharonida,” answered Philip, “I am so glad you 
mentioned it, for mine was a chimney-sweeper ; and a better sweep 
never raked down a flue!” : 

“TT admire your spirit,” said Pharronida ; “the crossing swept by 
my father was the cleanest and neatest in London, and he lett me 
seventy-three pounds, fourteen shillings, and sixpence halfpenny in 
an old stocking.” . 

“ And what, my Pharronida, did you do with the money?” Let 
it be understood that Philip asked this question, not because he was 
mercenary, but merely from a motive of natural curiosity. 

“T paid it away to made a fairy !” said Pharronida. 

“Pharronida!” eaid Philip, with emotion, “it was a cheap bar- 
gain!” : 

Then he told her everything, and she understood her destiny more 
and more every minute. : 

“ From the very first moment I set eyes on you in Thames-street, 
dear, I felt something!” Philip remarked. ; é 

“ Yes, dear,” said Phatronida; “it was a Mysterious Attraction.” 

This explanation being considered tatisfactory, they went to see 
a pantomime that very night, and Philip applauded the fairy-queen 
of the blissful bowers when she waved her wand and spoke her 
“words ;” but he shook his head at Pharronida, and w ed, 
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“Ah! if you could have seen yourself, my love, when you went up 
to heaven !” 

“But, Philip, we never can see ourselves ; and that is the reason 
we do not understand our destinies.” 

Happy, happy Pharronida, to have seen go much : for kings and 
prophets have desired to see it, and have died without the sight ! 

Thus they got married; and there was a little girl; and if she is 
not a fairy there never was one; but you would think she was if 
you could see her listening to Philip when he tells her about the 
flamingos, and the ntshiego-mnbouve, and the ornithoryncus 
paradoxus, W. BR. 


ROASTING CHESTNUTS. 

Tr is a great pity that anybody ever invented that stupid story 
about the monkey who made use of the cat's paw to take the roasted 
chestnuts from the grate. Of course, nobody with a grain of sense 
believes a word of it, although everybody knows what is meant by 
being made a cat’spaw, and most of us use that expression at some 
time in our lives. Whether we do or not, however, the original 
inventor of the story ought, if he be alive now (and if he be not dead, 
it’s high time he thought about dying), to be ashamed of himself, for 
spoiling one of the most delightful Christmas amusements of our 
childhood. 

Look at the wonderful variety of emotions of human interests, 
and even of virtues, which are fostered by the roasting of chestnuts, 
and then ask yourself, whether the man who could deteriorate 
them by the intervention of an apocryphal story is not deserving 
of unmitigated reproach, There is— first, the purchase of the fruit, 
which may be effected either by measu'e or by weight; and what 
could be a finer exercise of prudence than to endeavour to discover 
in which of these two ways you will get most for your money, 
| Then there is the domestic lesson involved in the skilful preparation 

of the fire ; the neat manipulation (requiring calm self-reliance) of 
the penknife to make an incision in the skin; the decision of cha- 
racter and unshrinking firmness necessary for the proper placing of 
the nuts without incurring the penalty of contact with redhot 
metal; then follows the calm superiority to difficulties evinced by 
successfully removing the incandescent nuts from the glowing 
embers and carefully depositing them on a plate without 
afterwards imprinting a series of black streaks on your own 
countenance by a too sudden application of your fingera to your 
mouth ; and the crowning lesson of all is that inculcated by the 
uncertainty of the process of cooking, and the patient investigation 
requisite to determine between partial rawness and too large a pro- 
portion of vegetable charcoal. 

Tn childhood all these varying emotions are associated with this 
moral and intellectual amusement; but, alas! how differently do 
we regard it when we have reached those years which are so often 
supposed to bring discretion! The truth is that we have heard the 
story of the “ Cats Paw,” and chestnut-roasting was vulgarised and 
| lost its inner meaning from that hour. The contorted feline 
visage and the long, lean, apish hand have raised an association 
never to be dispellel, All that we can do is (ia an ap'sh manner) 
to simulate the early pleasures of our youth, and to refrain from 
injuring the tender susceptibilities of our children by forbidding 
them to burn their fingers, when co many noble lessons are involved 
in the process. 

The only amusement left, in which children of a larger growth 
may join the younger branches at Christmas-tide, is forfeits in all 
the varieties of ‘Ladies’ toilette,” “How, when, and where,” 
“ Proverbs,” “ History,” and “Old Soldier;” and surely not the 
most serious amongst us could occupy a more amiable and pleasing 
position than in undergoing the delightful penalties, pronounced by 
some fair judge who is appointed to award them. 

A good game of forfeits with an able appraiser is one of the chief 
of Christmas accessories; and the pleasures of such a scene affords 
a worthy subject for the artist who is imbued with the genial 
Christmas spirit, 
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W. 
sawyer.—J. 


house-keepar.- G. LIVICK, Bawiry. Yorkehira, grocer,—J. 

how, Yorkshire joarnes msn d —W. V. PETERS, Vlymestock 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIC A. LOGAN, Glasgow, baker.—T. 

Perthshire, farmer.—J. MUNN and CO., Glasgow, manufacturers —W. 

and CO., Bonnin: on, Réinbargh skinnera—J. M KAY, Forres, Elginsbire. miller.— 

STIRLING, GO. , and CO., Glasgow, merchants,—J, KOS3, Duffus, Elginshire 

agent, 
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THE ROASTED CHESTNUIS — (DRAWN BY ANDERSON )— 


aie 


SEE PAGE 411. 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 


NO PRESENT TO A LADY 
CAN DE MORK ACCEPTABLE THAN ONE OF 


ROVER and 3 AK 
FAMILY SEWINJ-MACHINES, 
warranted to do 
Better, Stronger, and Handsomer Work 
with 
less trouble than any other. 


E B'S 


G 


Emphatically the Machine for a Lady. 


lustruction Gratis —Prospectus free. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 
SEWING-MACHINE COMPANY, 
50, Regent-s reet. W. 
THESE MACHINES, 


and 
the Work done on them, 
have 2 5 
NEVER FAILED 10 RECEIVE THE FIRST PREMIU M, 
over all Competitors, 
wherever Ex 
ANK OF NEW ZEALAND, 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Bankers to the General Government of New Zealand, the Provincial 
Governments of Auckland, Canterbury, Otago, &c. 
CAPITAL, £500,000, RESERVE FUND, £95,00, 
Branches and Agencies in New Zealand. 


Auckland Blenheim Oamarn Invercargill 
New Plymouth Lyttelton ‘Tokomairiro Riverton 
Napier Akaroa Wetherstone Wakatipu 
We)! ington Christehareh Waitahana Shotover 
Wanganui Kaiapol Danstaa Kingston 
Nelson Timara Manuherikia Hogbura 
Picto: Dunedin 


2 
‘This Bank grants Draughts on any of the above-named es in 
New Zealand, and transacts every description of Banking business 
with that Colony,on terma which may be learned on appli- 
cation at the London Office. . LARKWORTHY, 
5), Old Broad-street, hag Managing Director, 
Honourable Mention for Purity and Excellence of Quality, 
International Exhibition, 1562, 


AGENTS REQUIRED. 
HE ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


is prepared to entertain applications for Agency Appoint- 
menata from gentlemen having command of Fire and Life Business, 
either in coc hag the suburbs, or wherever the Company is not 
fully represent 
" Hoyal hax always been conspicuous for its liberality and 
promptitude in the settlement of claims, eat 
Its Annual Income is now over £600,000 
And its Funds in hand exceed +e 1,000000 
In the year 1863 alone more 
available funds, i 
The Hoyal now grants insurances on stock and implements in 
trade, &c., at half the former charge for duty. 
Tram fers poli ies Sire other somapenien received without 
charge for policy, whatever the amoun 
— Address, JOUN B, JOHNSTON, Secretary. 
Royal Insurance Company, 24, Lombard-street, 


UBLIN INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION OF 
FINE ARTS AND MANUFACTURES, 1875, 
under the Special Patronage of 
her Majesty the Queen, 

Intending exhibitors are informed that the 3let of December ts 
the latest day on which Applications for Space will be received. The 
nisite forms can be obtained at the House of the Society of Arts, 
John-street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; or at the Exhibition Palace, 


Dablin, 
By order, 
OF 


ITY 
C DISEASES OF THE CHEST, Victoria Park, 
Funds are now urgently required to meet the heavy expenses 
during the Winter Season, when tue patients are especially nume- 
roua, The Charity depends entirely on voluntary contributions. 


HENRY SEWELL, Hon. See, 
Offices, 6, Liverpool-street, EC, RICHARD P, SLATER, Seo, 
UTOH and CAPE BULBS fer 
SPRING PLANTING, 


TIMOTHY BRIGDEN’S ONE GUINEA COLLECTION 
of DUTCH 8ULBS contains the following :— 


HENRY PARKINSON, Secretary, 


12 Fine Hyacinhs, named, 12 Eerly Jonquila. 
12 Mixed ditto, for borders, 12 Beautiful Striped Tulips, 
6 Polyanthus Narcis us. double. 


6 Splencii Whi'e ditto. 
6 Splendid Yellow Tulips 
100 Choive Crocus, four varieties, 
12 Gladiolus, four varie ties, 
2 Lilium Speciosam. 
2 Litiam Longiflorum, beauti- 
fully sceated, 


above for 10s, 64. 
‘T. B. will select Bulbs of the best quality, 
Bulb and Seed Establishment, 52, King Willtam-street, City. 
P. O. orders to be made payable at the General Post Office, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, 


EW CHINA GINGER, excelsior quality, 
6a, 6d. original jar, or by the case of six, 378. 64.—THUS, 
NUNN and INS beg to call the attention of the lic to their 
choice and extensive assortment of DESSERT FRUITS, consistiog 
of marcas Boe oy Jordan bere gt henge agen and Bivas 
ums, ; together w' i. che 
L cher ‘teohte, and confectionery in great variety. Their general 
stock of is of the bighest class, and they possess a most 
valuable stock of wines, spirits, and liqueara of eve 
description ; alko, beer e kind. in cask ond bottle, Pr 
lists on a pplication—21, Lamb's Conduit-street, W.C. 
R DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD- 
LIVER OIL.—ITSs EFFICACY IN DISEASES OF THE 
CHEST.—DB, WAUDBY, late physician to the Hereford Infirmary, 
from his own experience, observes :—'‘I can take DR DE 


12 Phearnnt-eyed do., imported. 

i) Donhle White sweet-scented 
itto. 

12 Double Duc van Thol Tulips. 

{# Scarlet Turban Ranunculus, 

25 Mixed Spanish Iris, 

12 Splendid Mixed Anemones, 

12 Siogle Due van Th 1 Tuli 

Or half 


2s. 64.; pinta, 4a, Sd. 
eo 


OOTHACHE CURED 
Sr tie fa tay” Da ad 
does not in Lt Bn old in bottles, at Tha and Ie. 14d, ench, 

Vendors. Post-free for 18 stamps from Pro- 
Henry Holman, Chemist, Barnet, Herts. 
L 
™ 


mas 9a. DR. DE JONGH'S sole 
iD, aiid C 


rare 
of long duration have afforded the most remark- 
if, assuaged 


OBINSON'S CELEBRATED 
MEDICATED COTTON WOOL—No family should be 


Fi Ta eT 
rl x, w ® 
all diseases of ‘Ee eiean and | Hesecnmenied and tank by 
ae large nu of the most eminent phvsiciana. Sole Proprietors, 
W.G. BEDS and OO., 220, High Holborn, London, In packets, 
la, 144, 2a, 4a,64, To ba h any Chemist in 
town or r, OF the price-list 
may be had AN Bae A Ps. 
HOMAS’S Patent SEWING. MACHINES, 
for Private Family Dresmnaking, will 
Gather, Tuck, Cont Be. ltwraied Catalogues and 
Sam of Work be had on application to W, F. Thomas 
and Co., 66, ; and Regent-circus, Oxford-street, 
AUTION. — Chlorodyne. In Chancery, 
Vv W. P. Wood stated that Dr. Browne was 
undoubt: inventor—eminent hospital physicians of London 
stated that Dr. J. Collia Browne was the discovertr—of Chlorodyne ; 
Se Soy a, "The panlic, therotore, are: enuth 
oqeinet ws any other than Dr,'J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
c RODY: t is afficmed by medical testimonials to be the 


most efficacious medicine for CONSUMPTION, COUGHS, COLDS, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, SPASMS, RHEUMATISM, &. No 
home should be without it. Sold in bott'es, x. 9d. and 4s, 6d. 
J. T, DAVENPORT, 33, Grest Russell-street, London, W.C., sole 
manufactarer, Observe particularly, none genuine without the 
words “Dr, J. Collia Browne's Chlorodyne” on the Government 


stamp. 


AYE’S WORSDELL’'S PILLS. — Those | 


who value their health should never be with vut this inva- 
luable remedy, which is acknowledged to be by all who have tried 
it, the Bent Family Medicine. The extraordinary Cures effected by 


this wonderful ration tha: whero these Pills are used 
© and health may be depended on.—Sold by all 
&e., at 1a, bd, 28, Od., and 43. perbor, 


ORWICK'S BAKING POWDER. 
eee eee eee Mie iaive tread wibeet 
Phos phnwte Stan puddings and pastry light and wholesome, 


cheapnes. 
choive sulted to the taste and means of every purchaser, 
| lowing are tome of the prices for Lvory-handied Knives, each blade 

being of the best steel, bearing our name, and warranted 


LECTRO-PLATED SPOONS and FORKS. 


'J The best manufacture, well finished, s*rongly plated, Every 
article stamped with our mark, nd guaranteed. 


FIDDLE. REEDED. LILY. 


KING'S, 


Second Best Secon Best, Second Best. 


* *, 


‘Table Spoons, i 8 5 f . 

perdoz. 33 0 40 44 fs of 66 BS 

Table Forks , (al 0 38 rt Buy 54 4 M4 

| Dessert Forks ,, | 23 0 29 a2 40 37 46 rt 

Dessert Spoons, 24 0 30 823 2 37 48 42 

| ‘Tea Sprons Mo!) | 8 | mS MG | C88 | 

| Gravy Spoonseact| 6 6 74,64 9 al 1 m | 2 
| 


ISH COVERS and HOT-WATEB DISHES, 

. DEANE and CO. invite perticular attention to their varied 
and excellent Assorimcnt of these Goods, to which they are con- 
tinually adding all Modern approved Patterns in Electro Plata, 
Britannia Metal, and Tin. 


}£aj Lal fk al[£e.| a! £s. 

| Britannia Metal, Setof | 3 | 3 6/310) 4 6 5 10) 515 
| Britannia Metal Setof6 | 4 5) 413 60), 68 817 717 7 
| Block Tin, Setof6.. | 0 is | 1lo; 2 0) 22 2 6] 217 
| Bleck dimtAetot? 2. ie 1a] 2 0] 218 211 4 4| 310 
Electro Plate. Set of 4... | 12 8/1212] 14 O] 15 O15 15] 4 

New Illu trated Catalogue and Priced Furnishing List 
gratis and t-free, 


DEANE and QO, 46, King William-etreet, Lendcn Bridge, 


LACKS’ SILVER ELECTRO-PLATE 
is na good for wear aa real silver. 
Table Forks (Fiddle Pattern—Per doz.) 110 O and 118 0 
Dessert ditto «as oo ee eo 1 OO, 110 0 
‘Table Spoons - - eo 110 0 , 118 0 
Dessert ditto .. ee se tet 20 ° e iB ° 
Tea Spoons .. ee oe - oo 
| Cutalogues gratis, or peat-free, Orders carrlage-free per rail. 


d as | 
than £155,000 was added to the 


| 


LONDON HOSPITAL FOR) 


| stomps. PRIZE NINEPE 


Richard and John Slack, $36, Strand, London, 


ABLE KNIVES.—Best Ivory Balance- 

handles.— Tables, 184, 20a, and 22s, ; Dearert 11s, 14s, and 

15s. 64, per dozen, 25 per cent lower than any other house. Cata- 

logues, with engravings, gratia or t-free. Orders above £2 
carriage-paid,—RICHARD and JOHN SLACK, 335, Strand. 


ASE’S REGISTERED GOLD BRACELET, 
handsome and durable, quality 18 carate, from 358. to 558, 
according to weight, not to be equalled in London, for a Christmas 
Present, Old Gold. Watches, or Silver bought or taken in exchange, 
B. W. Fase, 22, Oxford-street, W. 


ASELIERS in Crystal, Glass, Ormoulu, or 

Bronze,—Medieval Fittings, &e, A large assortment always 

on view. Every article marked in plain figures,—D. HULETT and 
CO., Manufacturers, 55 and 56, High Holborn , W.C. 


REST, MONOGRAM, or ADDRESS 

Stamped on Paper and Envelopes in Colour wii hout any charge 

for the Die, by HENRY REED, Stationer and Heraldic Engraver, 

67, Oxford-street. Crests and Monograms Emblazoned on Note- 
paper in Gold and Coloura. 


PRaFORE YOU FURNISH HAVE AN 
ESTIMATE from, or visit the Establishment of, BRANSBY 
BROTHERS, Furniture, Patent Bedstead. and Bedding Make: 
vol t Factors, and complete House Furnishers, 121 ar 


holsterere, Carpet 

, Old Kent-road, London, 5.E. (next Bricklayers’ Arms station). 
All goods warranted, and delivered free to any house in the 
kingdom, Established 1823, 


PATRONISED AND USED BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—JOSHUA 


ROGERS'S UNIVERSAL PRIZE SHILLING BOX of 
WATER COLOURS, with Fercticel directions for use, free, 22 
NNY BOX of WATER COLOURS, 

free, 19 stamps, PRIZE NINEPRNNY BOX of DRAWING 
PENCILS, post-free, 17 stamps. PENNY SUPERFINE WATER 
COLOURS ; a Sample and List post-free, 2 stamps. No articles are 
nuine unless marked “JOSHUA ROGERS,” 13, Pavement, 
‘imsbury-+quare, London, where they are sold ; and at all Book- 


| sellers’, Stationers’, Colourmen, Fancy Repositories, &o, 


| 


| 


OYS AND GAMES FOR THE SEASON. 
10,00) Penny and other Toys to select from. The 5a. 6d, 
persale sontals i paveoer tones articles, N.B. Choice ines es torre 
tent, post-: ls country u) ment, and valuable 
informs tion to persons commencing the above | #8,—ARTHUR 
GRANGER, 308, High Holborn, W.C. 


OLAND AND 80OY, 
FUR MANUFACTURERS, 90, Oxford-street, W. 
The oldest established in London. 
For Jackets, Velvet and Cloth Cloaks, lined and trimmed with fur. 


| —— Wreppers and every novelty in fur, of the finest quality, at 


price, 
$0, Oxford-street, W. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
u ed in the Royal Laundry. 

The Ladies are ly informed that this Starch is 

exclusively used in the Reyal Laundry ; 
and her Majesty's Laundreas save that, although sbe has tried 
Wheaten, Rice, and other Powder Starches, 
she has found none of them ae to the Glenfield, which is 
the finest Starch she ever used. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


Bows AND RINGLETS, on Combs, Plaits, 
Beakte, Senta, Wide, Treats, sad every other description of 
Ornsmental Hair, all of the first quality, of COLLEY, Hairdresser 
and Perfumer, 24, Bishopagate-sizeet Within (corner of Croaby- 
square), E tablished 65 years,—N,8, Orders sent by po.t on receipt 
Post Office order, 


OCKLE’S PILLS.,—The best Remedy for 
Bile, Sick Headache, Gid‘iness, Indigestion, Flatulency, 


Heartburn, &0.—To relieve the digestive organs from ion, to 
allay spasm, te the stomach, to restore the liver to ita 
regular and healthy action, 


and to tranquillise the nervous system 
by removing the various sources of irritation, COCKLE’S ANTI- 
BILIOUS PILLS will be found most efficacious. They contain 
neither roge antimony, nor any other mineral ingredient, and 
porsess this itional advantage, that they may be resorted to 


under any change of weather or climate, In boxes, at Ia, 14d. 


RAGG'S CHARCOAL BISCUITS afford 
burn, Fosstcan rig rary ~ aa . Prag > 8a. each, by 


J.T. BRAGG, Sole Maker, 2, Wigmore-street, Cavendish-aquare 
poo by Re Chemista, Also, Pure Vegetable Charecai, in bottles, = 


HEUMATISM—The most efficacious 

) Remedy for Rheumatiem, Lum! Pains in the Limbs, Chil- 

biains before they are broken, &c., is DREDGE’S HEAL-ALL which, 

if used according to the directions, seldom fails to effect a comple 

— Eee, Is, sat et ag a m r bn Please observe that 
ot “ Barclay a ons, Farringdon-street,” are engra’ 

on the Government stamp, Sold by all = 


INNEFORD'S FLUID MAGNESIA is an 
excellent remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, 
Headache, cate 
og ay ae ploy 
D YSPEPS 1A,—S10RSONS' PEPSINE 
WINE is a perfectly palatable form for administering thia 
remedy for weak digestion. Manufactured by T. Morson 
Ponten ek as Fag Sam ap pains Loumagen, ia Benton ia'ede 
Ba 6d. and 4x64. cach, epaine Lozenges, res, at 1s, 6d., 


ORISON’S : VEGETABLE UNIVERSAL 

NE the ‘ol - 

road, London.—In boxe at isht ae Pare tae FT —_— 
Strand Depot, £62, opposite St, Clement's Courch. 


GAUcE-LEA and PERRINS’ 


WORCE*TERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connois eurs to 
| None gennine withous Sen po nn _ dott) a 
name on wrapper, 5 je, and stopper. 
Sold by Crosse and Black: Barcla: 
| on oa ante “s well, y and Sona, and Grocers and 
BROWN AND POLSON'S _ 
ATENT CORN FLOUR. 
Comurcran Recips you’ Trranee F 

yoR INPANTS' Foor.—To t teas 
spoonsful of Brown and Polson's Corn Floar, mired with two table. 
spoonefal of cold water, add half-point of milk and water 


It 4 be when warm about the thickness of cream, 


adj] ad] sd/ ad/s [a] 8 
Table Knives, per doz, J lz 6 | 1/16 o]19 0} 23 Of 25] 20] 33 
Dessert Ditto .. + Jil 6/12) 123 0 15 0}18 Of 20] 28] 2s 
Carver, Joint, per pair | 5 0) 5] 5 6] 6 6] 7 6] BI 4 1) 


reraal goa ; boil for seven minutes, and swesten very slightly. | treet ; and 21, Combill, 


| Wales. 
| the Chr 


DEC. 24, 1864 


special warrant of appointment to H.R.H. the Prince of 
Maker of the Great Clock forthe Exhibition, 1862, and of 
ich was timed “tbe Derby" of 1862, 


sh Dial by. wh 
otal 


1563, and ’rixs medallist, class 3%; and honourable mention 

Class 1d, Established 1749-33 and 34, Ludgate-hid, London. 
ENSON, J. W., begs to invite the attention 
0 jobility, gentry, and the public to his esteblishment at 

43 and ¢ hill, which, having been increaved in size, by the 


1 the rear, is now the most extensive and 


ENSON, J, W.—His workshops contain an 
cMicient staff of workmen, selected from the best London 

houses end from the atcliers of France, Germany, and Switaerland 
‘These are employed not only in the manutacture but in the repair 
of watches, 


ENSON, J. W.. for the convenience of his 

customers, has OPENED BRANCH ESTABLISHMENTS at 

99, Westbourne-grove ; 164, Tottenham-court-road ; and 67, New- 

ington-causeway.— Manufactory, 33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, Estab 
lishea 17149, Ae» 


ENSON’S ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET 

‘on Watches and Clocks, free by post for three stamps, contains 
aslort history of Horolegy, with prices and patterns, and enables 
thove who live in apy part of 1he world to make a tatisfactory 
selection.—33 and 34, Ludgate- hill, 


ENSON’S WATCHES,.—“ The movements 

are of the finest quality which the art of horology is at 

present capable of producing, —® 1Dustvatea London Newe,” Nov. 8, 
1862, 23 une £4, Lucgute-hill, London, Established 1749. 


S WATCHES — Chronometer, 

horizontal, vertical, repeating centre seconds 
‘al, reversible, chronograph, blind men's, Indian, 
all classes,—35 and 84, Lu 


ENSON' 
duplex, lev 
keyless, astrouoi 
resentation, and railway, to suit 
bi, London, 


ENSON’S WATCHES, — Finely-finished 

j-plate lever movements, compound balance, jewelled, &c., 
open face, gold cases, size for gentlemen, £33 ; hunters, £36, 
Silver cases, £25 ; hunters, £27.—33 and #4, Ludgate-hill. Established 
17Ay, 


ENSON’S WATCHES, — Lever }-plate 

movement, jewelled, &¢, gold cases, size for gentlemen, open 

face, 17, 18, 19 guineas; hunters, 20, 21,23 guineas, Silver cases, 

10 guineas ; hunvers, 11 guineas. —33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, Kta- 
biished 1749, 


ENSON’S WATCHES.—Full-plate lever 


movement, jewelled, strong double-backed gold cases, size 
for gentlemen, open face, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20 guineas ; hunters, 13, 


15, 17, 19, 21, 23 guineas. Silver, 5 guineas; hunters, 6 _ 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, _ 
ENSON’S WATCHES, — Well-finished 


horizontal movements, jewelled, &c., a compact, flat watch, 
in double-bottomed silver casc*, adapted for all classes, warranted, 
Open face, £2 128, 6d , £3 3e., 44 46, £5 5s.; Hunters, £3 3e., £4 45, 
£5 Se., £6 68,—33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, 


ENSON’S WATCHES for LADIES, 
embellished with beautiful +pecimena of the designer's and 
engraver's skill, with lever movements of the finest description, 
old cases, 11, 13, 15, 18, 23, 28, and 35 guineas,—33 and 34, Ludgate- 
ill, Established 1749, 


ENSON’S WATCHES,—The Lady 
guinea gold horizontal WATCH, much admired for its 


elegant appearance, serviceable, and kooping good time. Others at 
¢, 8,10, 12, and 20 gviceas.—33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, Established 
749 


’3 five- 


ENSON’S CLOCKS comprise drawing- 
room, hall, staircase, 
bracket, carr! ht, astronomical, 
regulator, shop, warehouse, &c,—33 and 34 
Ludgate-hill, Established’ 1749. 


ENSON’S CLOCKS for the Drawing-room, 
from designs by the eminent artists—Laurent, Germain 
Pilon, Pradier, Wogen, Hurel, Villéme, Salmon, Dumaige, Comolera, 
Jeangou, Felix, Ezlin, Bourel, Og6é, Aubert, Moreau, Privat, 
33 and 34, Ludgate-hill, 


ENSON'S CLOCKS, among which will be 

found rare marbles of black, rouge antique, Sienne, a’ Egypt, 

rouge vert, malachite, white, roeée, serpentine, brocatcle, porphyry, 

green griotte, d’Ecouse, alabaster, lapis lazuli, Alger oD) x, 
i Orman, 


BRBNsON *S CLOOKS are made in every 
variety of woods—zandal, walnut, oak, maple, mahogany, 


ake! 


black, rose, and numerous othera—and in ev ry le, and 
pattern, From £10 to £1 1s,—83 and 34, Ludgave-hill ” ~~ 
Established 1749. 


ENSON’S CLOCKS, —Bronzes d’Art, 
Groups, Figures, Statueti Vases, ‘Tazze, Candela’ 
Flambeaux, ae tw accompany rome =e of Clock, forming pre 
or garnitares de cheminées—33 and 34, Luegate-hill, 
Established 1749, 


ENSON’S CLOCKS, for Cathedrals, 


Charehi pela, Townhalls, Public Builain; Mark 
Schools, Fuetories, Post offices, Railways, Stables, and rete 
description ef epee and for Commemorations.—33 and 34, 
Ludg ste-hill, Established 1749, 


ENSON'S CLOCKS.—J. W. Benson will 

be glad to furnish estimates and specifications for every 

ce ription wi horological machine, anodes ee and public 
clocks, chiming tunes o: ber = - 
Mtn Saree 


REN SON'S CLOCKS.—The only workshops 


in London in which steam power is ‘he into requisit 
in the various stages of the manufac ure or oLOoks ang TIME. 
PIECES, thns considerably reducing the price.—33 and 34, Ludgate- 


ill, Kstablished 1749. 
DENT and CO., WATCH, CLOCK, and 


¢ CHRONOMETER MAKERS to HER MAJESTY, &.R.H. 
the PRINCE of WALES, and H.I.M, the EMPEROR of RUSSIA, 
and Makers of the Great Clock for the Houses of Par! 61, 
Strand, W.C,, and 34 and 35, Royal Exchange, E.C, 
Gui @ 
Gold Lever Watches, Silver Lever Watches, tens. 
from +. oe + 16to30| ff os - ++ 5told 
Gold Half Chronometera, Silver Half Chronometer 
winding with or with- Silver Half Chronometer, 
out a key, from oo 35 in Hunting Case... 26 
Gold Hunting, case extra 5| Marine Chronometera, 
Gold Gereva Watches, from... o se 
examined and guaran- Gold Chains, quality 16 
teed, from os « 700 and ls ensate hn, rom 6 to 25 


An elegant Assortment of Drawing-room Clocks of the neweat 


z Ph mer yar" Turret, ~ — Coma made to order. 
. Dent and Co. Strand, W. ining Coutts’ Bank) 
34 and 35, Royal Exchange, EC, one D, and 


OMFORT AND WARMTH IN BED.— 
faccured by WILLIAMS. BURTON, combine lighineas with 
ssreits. ool scl ciue totspeseieticion st m mance 
counterpanes, Prices 7a, and upwards, 

GENERAL 


ILLIAM 8. BURTON, 

URNISHING TRONMONGER, by appointment to H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, sends a CATALOG z gratis and pede 
It contains upwaros of 600 Illustrations of his illimited stock of 
Sterling Silver and Electro Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia 
Metal Goods, Dish-covers, Hot-water Disher, St Fenders, 
Marble Chisanes-ploces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseli 

trays, Urns, and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Bathe, 
Turnery, Iron and Bras 5 Bedding, room: 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and Plans of the Twenty 
large Show-rooms, at 39, Oxforc-street, W.; 1, 1A, 2, 3, and z 
ner fan -sirett ; 4, 5, aud 6, Perry’s-place; and 1, Newman-yard, 

don, 


E QUEEN MAB LAMP is the most 


fairylike and charming Household Luminary in the world, 
It burns with great briliiancy twelve different kinds of oil, breaks 
no chimneys, needs no trimming, creates no annoysence, needs no 
attention, and co-ts in use Oue Penny per week. Packed, with 
Wicks for two years’ nse, and sent to any part of the kiv on 
receipt of 46 stamps, Sold a. the STELLA LAMP DEPOT, No. 11, 
Oxford-streot, London; and at the Lundon Crystal Palace, near 
Regent-circns, 


ARDNERS' 5 LAMPS vate the — Best, 
Moderator avaffin Table pa from 5s, 6d, each.— 
Charing sro, a (ex aioe and 454, Strand, 

HRISTMAS PRESENTS.— A moat Choice 


and Extensive Assortment at Rimmel’s, 96, Strand ; 128, Regent- 
Rinmmel's Perfumed Almanack now ready, 


64 ; by post for? stampa, 


———— =... 

Favoursd with the direct Personal Revisio: = 
and Knights of the United Kingdom, and podbot u 

Sixteon Hundred Arms, completely aud accurately amblabions Ne 


EBRETT’S ILLUSTRATED PEERAGE 


for 1525. Crown 8vo. Price 78., cloth gilt, 


EBRETTS ILLUSTRAT 
BARONETAGE and KNIti 3% ED 
Prive 7a, clot mit F aud KNIGHTAGE, for 1853, Crown Syo, 
ese Works are distinguished : 
Authorities of both Houses of Parlinment, te et Reteren:« 
various Government Offi her Majesty's Stationery Oia if” 
Bank of England, the several Clubhouses, dc. ery Otvice, the 
London : DEAN and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, 


(HE ROYAL MARRIAGE SERVICE —A 
WEDDING GIFT, A PRESENT TO BRIDESMATi 
Leet reine is Gold, from Designs by Harry Rowers <a 
Uminations anes! , Fic! :: 
5s, ; or, gilt rime pond edges, 1s, Ba. ssed in ornamental bindings, 


OTABLE WOMEN. By 


ELLEN © 

CLAYTON, With 20 Llustrations by’B. Oeeae 

Sa, cloth, gilt, 35, a. Wy BLCLAYTON. Crown 
ere young ies may read the lives of good, yren' 

yenen, sank ine the ey eee the stontchourted Tone 

Nightingale; the prisen ‘izabeth ° : 

authoress, Hannah Moore, &. * Fry; the Christian 


ILLY MOSS; or, Sunlight and Shade 
Acharming tale, By ELLEN caEArmonen CLAYTON, 
Authoress of “Celebrated Women,” &c. With 8 full-page Tins 
tration, on tinted paper, by Florence Claxton. Crown *vo, cloth 
gilt, 38, Od. “A charming tale."— Fnglishwoman's Journal, * vs 


ere, Baronets, 


DEAN'S NEW GOLDEN SERIES FOR 126, 

of Sixpenny Coloured roy books ; or, One Shilling oa Untearatie 

Clotu. These are decidedly the most atiractive series of Six wULy 

Toy-books ev+r published. Eight different, viz, :— rer 

HE MERRY OLD DAME WHO SANnqa 
FIDDLE-DE-DEE. 64, 


M228cE OF MR. PUNCH AND Miss 
D*”»¥ HUBBARD AND HIS Car, 


pus PET LAMB THAT LOST ITS DAM. 
rE A B OC OF FAMILIAR OBJKCTS, 


mae FROG THAT WOULD A-WOOING 


4 Nets UGLY DUCKLING, In Rhyme, 


rE TRICKS OF MASTER FOX, 
Dex QUIXOTE. Re-written for the Young, 
emall Bistros by ‘Ibert, SN poy EY Taree ane 


Just ready, demy &vo, and rubiicated, printed in old-fashioned-f. 
Type, in Colours, and altogether a walree publication, Price 3a, 6d. 


ADDY’S MAKINGS: Little Rhyming 


Undertakings, Vi new and very fu Wort): 
a Pocket-mouey. Full Ky _ Distr, rin te Coe 
joured w: a uty rare, DADDY D N 
Nothing Better had to do. sf eae whe 


London : DEAN and Son, 11, Ludgate-hill, E.C. 
LUE PICTURES and BLUE RHYMES, 
from many Lands and Climes, ig Bards! WOOD, In blue 


andred. Making a humorovg, pleasant Picture Verse-Book for the 
graveand gay. Price ls, 


E COMICAL RHYMES OF ANCIENT 


TIMES, Dug up into Jokes for Smali Folks. B; d by 
wt covert colour seit: 


UMMICAL RHYMES: a Companion Book 


v to “Ye Comical Rhymes.” By J. V. BARRET. la, stitf 
cover, 


E BOOK OF PICTURES PAINTED BY 


rere ty trie =~ ese BisTORtS eters 
ung oul e mes e oi iw le, B: T 
WOOD. te stiff cover, in colours, sii ai 


OLLICAL RHYMES; or, Drolleries Done 


° Pencil and for @ 
LA by —_ Pen, for Gleeful Ladies and Jollical Men, 1s., 


N AMUSING COMIC FAIRY TALE, 


with sixteen homorous full-page ravi ted in 
colours. as is also the reading, on a charm) Lect eos 


ly-tintea pink paper— 
vic, THE HISTORY OF HARRY : What He Faw and Whae He 
Did, and What He Did Not See and Do. This book naturally shows 


how evil-doers are always ‘ished, while good jay bl, 
rewarded, 2s, 6d, taaty oover.. - ee, 


ISS CORNER’S LITTLE PLAYS FOR 


LITTLE ACTORS, for Home Performance, Is. each, in- 
crease in popularity evi year. A New Edition, with Covers in 
Coloure. “ Most benefic reading aloud.” The six sorts are— 

2. 
iustrated 


books, In elouh, gilts. 6. euch. 
A PICTURE BOOK. Price 1s,, 4to. Quite 
EA Apri sla of book. full of Beautifully coloured Engrav- 


joged in neat Xe 
HE po agg KITTEN : a Tale about 
ome8y ow, after many disasters, Pudgy was 
red of her vanity and . 
Pen slum ow lathe Yudiog opts ty tall Pak 
» Price la, 


paper, bound in stiff boards, fancy 

pas GREEDY PUPPY. A Btory of Little 
Fide, who run away from home, and met with various sad 

py Ry ee 

and iMustrated with six full-page Engravings. Bound in stiff boards, 


ERFUMED CARTE DE VISITE ALBUM. 
‘This complimentary scented Carte de Visite Album affords 


a very elegant and gere medium for the sender's 
pl ph. The covers are beautifully and wa’ ly adorned in 
gold and colours and em) flower groups, Tho inside contains 


bossed 
# highly lumed satchel in lace envelope, ® pretty ornamental 
Gesign, with appropriate verse, and gilt frame for photograph. 
plete, ts. 


UOTATIONS FROM THE PORTS. A 
highly intellectual round Game, poteyaqm and instructive, 


suitable for an evi . In box, 2a, 6d. 
Lomion, DEA ane bean : 
ae roe Beet BS. 


HE WORSHIP OF BACCHUS, by 
i: Gow ready. Ein remareabe Engraving costaina ore 
abnoate, 


S556.) oend 


the 


Just published, demy Svo, pp. 270, cloth, price Sa. 6d. 


R. LEWI6's | Pap dA GYMNASTICS, 
the accompaniment of poi My Tinsel wih abe hentinon tor 
Self-Instruction. The apparatus may also be had, Damb-beils , 
non. per pair; Rings, from 1s, 64. per pair ; Wands, 1s, ; Clubs, 


vr . 
is to give wrace and flexibility, in addi h 
of muscle ; to health, poncen Bn my “mech x harem 
finding xppropriate exercise for every part of the body, ly 
those parts lees Srogemeny called into uss §6‘The implements are 
Night ; yoo ‘bella, for example, being ured ; cages odes 
or two ex: jong, unattached, #0 they 
wherever there is suflicient space, Music pF BW 
the exercises. 300 Illustrations show the attitudes whi tha 
jen form expeunes SA he ee et Ue exercises. Many 
ote ma: en from even hole aysom 
not carried out.” —Globe, Rehig or 
London ; W, TWREDIE, 337, Strand, 


With numerous Ilinstrations, 5a, beautifully bound in eleth, 


RY, AND TRY AGAIN: a True Story 
H about Two Boya. By OLD JQNATHAN. 
London: W. MACKINTOSH, 24, noster-TOw, 


DEC. 24, 1864 


a ne . 
iilus' rated, price 3s. 6d. each ; 1s. 6d, coloured, gilt edges, 


ROSSPATOH, THE CRICKET, AND THE 


RPANE. By Mrs. BRODERI?. 
{HOES oF. UNTER BELL, and other ‘Tales of Fairy Lore. 
ECuGron, AUGUSTA BETHEL, 
By Acco 


THE ARF, and other Tales. By Lady LUSHINGTON, 
GRI fe ah FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s-churchyard, 
Tlastrated, price 2s, 6d, each ; 3s. 64. coloured, gilt edges, 

WEEK BY THEMSELVES, By EMILIA 

A MARRYAT NORRIS (Daughter of Captain Marryat), : 

J PRIMROSE PILGRIMAGE, By M. BETHAM EDWALDS. 

td ry (TH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul's-charch yard, 


Now ready, with Forty Iilustrations, price 5s , cloth, 


ERRY SONGS FOR LITTLE VOICES. 
By Mrs, BRODERIP and THOMAS HOOD, Set to Music 


Maurby. 
a merrime 


NURSERY NONSENSE ; or, Bhymes without Reason, With 
ane Tlustrations, by C. Benne 
ve 6d, coloured, cloth elegant, 


- Oe AIPFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul's-churchyard, 


ith Frontispieces, cloth, elegant, 28, 6d, each ; 3s, giltedges, 
HE HAPPY HOLIDAYS; or, Brothers 


T 4 Sisters at Home, By EMMA DAVENPORT. 
CR BIRTHDAYS. and 


6 HOW TO IMPROVE THEM. 
WILLIAM ALLAIR; or, Running Away to Sea, By Mra, 
HENRY WOOD. 


GBIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul’s-charchyard, 


BOOKS FOR WINTER EVENINGS. 


{PECTROPIA ; or, Ghosts Everywhere and 
of any Colour. By J. H. BROWS Fourth Edition, now ready, 
tus requ 
i a MUSE ENTS ; . ‘Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, Forfeits, &c, Price 2s, 6d, . 
HISTORI' aAL, ACTING CHARADES, By the Author of “ Cat 
” 336d, 
wd Oe itt aud FARRAN, Corner of St. Paul's-churcbyard, 


Price 


BOOKS FOR BOYS, Ulvstrated. 5s, each, cloth, elegant, 


UKE ASHLEIGH; or, School Life in 
Holland, By ALFRED ELWES., 
HISTORICAL TALES OF LANCASTRIAN TIMES. By the 
. DUNSTER. . 
Re BLUE. By W. H, KINGSTON, — ee 
PETER THE WHALER, By W. H. KINGSTON, 
LOST IN CEYLON. By WILLIAM DALTON, 
GHIFFITH and FARRAN, Corner of Ss. Paul 


churchyard, 


AW. of ATED BOOK, by the Author of “ Frank Fairlegb,” 
é aed” Harry Coverdale’s Courtship,” &c,, imperial 
16m, imitation half morocco, gilt edges, 4s, 6d., 


ATHERED LEAVES: 
a Collection of the Poetical Works of the lata 
Being FRANK E, SMEDLEY. 
With » Memorial Preface by 
EDMUND YATES. 
A Portrait and Numerous Iilustrations. 
London ; VIRTUE BROTHERS and Co,, 1, Amen-corner. 


A CHRISTMAS GAME. 
Oper FROM THE BRITISH PORTS, 
London: ViRTUEK BROTHERS 


Edition. Feap 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
oa x and '0., i, ‘Amec-corner. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF 


RIGINAL POEMS FOR INFANT 
MINDS. 
iu , With numerous Initial Letters by J and 
Illustrated by H. Anelay, tl 4 ououe 
Feap 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, Se, 
London: VIRTUE BROTHERS and CO., Amen-corner, 


ANUARY PART of the LEISURE HOUR 


now Ready, Price Sixpence, 


ANUARY PART of the SUNDAY AT 
HOME now Ready. Price Sixpence, 


HE AWDBIES AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
Illustrated by Du Maurier, fee LEISURE HOUR for 
JANUABY. 


pe FORTY ACRES; or, Dancing the Old 
j jane and the New Yearin, See SUNDAY AT HOME 


CENES FROM THE LIFE OF ST, PAUL, 
and their Religious Lessons. By Rev. Dr, HOWSON, See 
SUNDAY A'l HOME for JANUARY, 


ARLY CHRISTIAN HAUNTS IN THE 

CATACOMBS OF ROME; with numerous Illastrations 

and Inscriptions never before printed in England, In SUNDAY 
AT HOME for JANUARY. 


HE CAROL SINGERS, 
Chromograph, from a Painting by John Gilbert. 
JANUARY Part of SUNDAY AT HOME, 


A beautiful 


la 


AN EXCELLENT CHRISTMAS OR NEW-YEAR'S GIFT, 
Now ready, brought up to the present ‘Time, Sixth Mdition, pric . 


PPEN’S POSTAGE-STAMI ALBUM 
and CATALOGUE, Revive’ and Corrected by HENRY 
WHYMPER, with Linstrations of some of the Rarest stamps, and 
& full Description of the Arms of ea! Country. The Album, price 
4s, Gd., may be had separately. 
London : W. STEVENS, 421, Strand. 
The New Quadrille—* QUADRILLE DE3 DAME.” 
Just published, price I¢., post-free, Latest Edition of the 


HA MQUETTE OF THE BALL-ROOM, 


and Guide to all the New and Fashionable Dances, 


Crown 4to, handsome binding. gilt extra, cloth, 42s, ; morocco, ! 


er 

YPERION: A Romance. By HENKY 

W. LONGFELLOW. Hiustrated with 24 splendid Pheto- 

Rraphs, 7 in. by 5in., of the Rhine, Switaerlaod, the Tyrol, &c., 

Fikes expressly to illustrate the scenery of thes Story, By I'rancis 
Tw 


“ Many of the views make excellent pictures, and are beter than 
the best engravings,”—Times. 
“The book is printed with much taste ; and Mr. Frith's twenty- 
four photographs are the very best, as a cries, that ever decorated 
& book.”—~ Publishers’ Circular. 

London: ALVRED W, BENNETT, 5, Bishopsgate-street Without. 


Now ready, price One Shilling, 


[aE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
ALMANACK for 1865, 

containing Ferns and Butterflies, with descriptive Letterpress by 
Mra, , printed In Colours by Leighton Brothers ; Twelve 
Fine-Ary Engravings; Astronomical Diagrams of Remarkable 
Phenomena, with Explanatory Notes ; and Twelve Original Designs 
8s Hoadi: tothe c 

Tt contains also Lists of the Royal Family of Great Britain ; the 
Queen's Household ; her Majesty's Mini-tera; and Pubiic Offices 
and Officers; London and County Bankers; Law and University 

; Fixed and Movable Festivale ; Anniversaries and Remark- 

able Events; Times of High Water ac Londen and Liverpool ; 
Tables of Stampa, Taxes, and Government Duties ; the Chu ietien, 
Jewish, and Mohammedan Calendars ; Astrovomical Symbols and 
Abbrevistions ; and a considerable ameunt of use ful and interesting 
infor vendering the ILLUSTRATED LONDON Al-MANACK 
&n acceptable and elegant companion to the library, boudoir, or 
drawing-room 

in LIUSTRATED LonpDoON ALMANACK is inclosed in an 
tlegans cover, prinved in colours, - 

Published ae the Office of the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, 
198, Strand, and sold by ali Booksellers aud Neweasent« 


ON ALMANACK FOR 1865, full of Comic 
Engravings and Humorous Wrivirg. Naw ready, Prise ed, 


RAPPED IN A TREE, by Captain 
MAYNE REID, and other Tales, will appear in the Christmas 
Double Number of FUN, on DEC.15, Price Twopence, 


HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS and CARTE 
DE VISITE PORTRAITS OF EMINENT PERSONAGES. 
erally onan tas Trentan tttlotonicn, Bietlors, dein merooce 
ce tourist-cnses, a 
and rusia leativer, at J. GILBERT'S, 19, Gracechurch-street, E.C, 
A price-List forwarded post-free on application, 


| 
| 


| 


ILLUSTRAT 


ED TIMES 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK. Price 21s, | 
HE CORN HILL GALLERY,| 


“Generations hence ' The Cornhill G 

“ae isllery’ will be referred | 

biter the micas perfect example of the tart4of our day, shown in the 
ustrations or books of amurement. ‘Tae Cornhill Gallery,’ now | 


wonderfully cheap, will, we belie rise ar ral date 
manic aa the past,"—Examiner haat 

“This noble voluine possesses unusual at i bok 
noisseur and collector.”—Iluscrated Tanase kee amas 

a rex Sleeant dea wing-ro om volume."—Observer. 

8 show book for a dri o 0 be as bee 

published tor a long time,"- anatdn | Tooui, it is the best that has been 

‘ Extremely beautiful works of art. a 
P “A prominent c on 
The Cornhill Gal 
be imporsible. '—Times, 

e ri seezpably cheap _ beautiful volume.”—Reader. 

d endid volume. choi vi 
table could hardly be haé,""— mc ring Star. Bite ee ete 
a bane ahi oaueTy * is a wonderful book. Never was 
ieome and wei; y niles i 4 

iistniad a and eAlY & mie to be obtained for « guine 

“The publishers of ‘The Cornhill Magazine’ lead the van of 
Christmas picture-boo’s vith a splendid volui a 

a , me.''-~Speciator, 

aa very splendid volume," D ily News 4 cara 

4 volume which has never been surpa: 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co., vd, 


PILE UIN, 
place on the list (Cliristinas books) 


ory? is justly due to 


To produce such « book every season would 


there 


"—The Bookseller, 
Cornhill, 


NEW ILLUSTRATED GIFT-BOOK.—Prico 21s. 
[a5 LAKE COUNTRY. By E, LYNN 


LINTON. Illustrated by W. J. LINTON. 

“* The Lake Country’ has certainly no rival among the illustrated 
books of this season.”'—Morning Pose, oa 

“One of the most exquisite books of the season,”— London 

view, 

“*The Lake Country,’ by Mre. Linton, is the best description of 
that part of England ever published.’ —Times. f 

To ths tourist who knows the Lakes this book will he welcome 
not only for its text, bat on account ot the charming drawings with 
which Mr, Linton has done his best—a very happy bert—to recall 
many lovely and famous scenes, In epecial commendation of the 
text let ua say, as ihe highest praise proper to its class, that it is 
devoid of flashy * colour,’ and that the producers have found in truth 
nore of pests than ouanos fancy ree yield.”—Athenreum, 

“ This is a hig! attractive and tho: lly enjo; work," — 
Saturday Review. if Seay ree 

Mrs, Linton’s book, were it not illustrated as it is or printed 
luxuriously, would indeed win attention and credit, as a careful ana 
interesting monograph of one of the most interesting districts in 
the kingdom.”— Examiner, 

“Mrs. Linton snd her husband have produced in the volume 
before us one of the most charming books of local topography and 
travel.”— Reader, 

“ A lovely book.”—Morning Herald. 

“*The Lake Country’ is a gem amongst the gift-books of the 
present year."—The Bookseller, 

SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornh'll, 


Now ready, One Shilling (No. 61), 


HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


for JANUARY. With Illustrations by George H. Thomas 
and George Du Maurier, 


CONTENTS : 
Armadale, Ky Wilkie Collins, (With an Illustration.) 
BOOK THK SECOND (continned), 
Chapter 11—The Man Revealed, 
w IL—Day and Night, 
Shakespeare in France. 
Oyster-Farming, 
Wives and Daughtera, An Everyday Story, 
(With an Ilustration,) 
Chapter XV.—The New Mamma, 
» XVI—The Bride at Home. 
» XVIIL—Trouble at Hamley Hall, 
The Su ry of my Ese+pe tr m Futtehgurh, 
Politics in the Sandwich Islands, 
A Memorial of Thackeray's School-daya, (Iliustrated.) 
SMITH, ELDER, and UO., 65, Cornhill, 
With Twenty Engravings, price S*., cloth, gilt edges, an Ilu-trated 
Edition of 


GATHOS and other SUNDAY STORIES. 
By the Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 
SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street, London, S 


Just ready, with Frontispiece, 5s,, cloth, 


ELEN’S DIARY; or, Thirty Years Ago. 
By EMMA MARSHALL. 
Also. by the same Author, 

BROTHERS and SISTERS; or, True of Heart. Second Edi- 
tion. 5a, 

‘LESSONS of LOVE; or, Aunt Berthws Visit. Second Edicion. 
3s, 6d, 

” SHELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, fH, Fieet-atroct, London, 


In crown 8vo, 53., & Seventh Thousand of 


rd ] 

YONDAY ECHOESof WEEK-DAY HOURS 

By Mrs. CAREY BROCK. With a Preface by the Lord Bishop 
or Winchester, 
Also, by the same Author, 

MARGARET'S SECRET. Fourth Thousand, 5s, 

WORKING and WAITING: a Tala, Sixth Thousind, 53 

CHILDREN at HOME: a Tale, Kighta ‘thousand, 52, 

THE RECTORY and MANOR. Furth Thousand 54, 

HOWE MEMoKIES. Fifth Thousand. 54. 

SEELEY, JACKSON, and HALLIDAY, of, Fleet-street, London. 


In large type, for Children, Four Engravings, price 2s, 6d, 


HE LI?TLEK FOX. An Account of the 
Discovery of the fate of Sir Jeln Franxlin, Written for 
Children, by permission of Captain M Clintock, By the Author of 
““Waggie and Wattie,” 


Also in large type, 
LITLLE FACTS FOR LITTLE PEOVLE, Twelve Engravings. 
id 
RUE STORIES FOR LITTLE PEOPLE, Ten Pogravings, 28.64, 
LITTLE ANIWAL$ DESCRIBED FOR LITTLE FOLK, Eight 
3 . _ Be, Gd, 
ay oe gat KSON, and HALLIDAY, 54, Fleet-street, London, 
AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK FOR LADIES, with 150 Mlustrations 
and full-page Coloured Specimens, vo, dandonely bound, 
price Sis. 04, 


NHE HISTORY OF LACE: its Use and 


Manufacture from the Earliest Periods, By Mra, BURY 


PALLIAEB, “We owe all thanks to the 
“Ore of the most readable | anthore:s for her history of this 
books of the seison, always in- aceful production, F 
teresting, often amusing, and] sonttoa lady tew books wil 
inferior in none cf the essential® | go acceptable as Mee, Palliser’s.” 
of a gift-vook."—Times, Saturday Review. 


y. this day, the following New and Beau‘iful Gift-booka, 
a ready TOT ThES OF ENGLISH LIFE, 414 

AY OF THY BELL. lis, 

COXR’s CHRISTIAN BALLADS, la 

FAMILIAR WORDS, 7a. 6d 

London ; SAMI’sON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 4, Ludgate-hill. 


THE NEW JUVENILE BOOK BY CHARLES BENNETT, 
OODLE DOO. With 16 Engravings on 


atech plain, O41 oF, eclenred. 72, 6). ital book 

aa Pe e * Noosle Doo is a eapital book 

litte en, lidsy, “we plete wv of whe nonsense, in which 

1 Beuneti s’ Noodle Doo children wiil find a rich fund of 

Charles vat. the Christmas | #™usement, and the illustrations 

ehlef soem tendardl =~ | will eall forth a chorus of merri- 
gift-books,"—* ment."—Morning Post, 


Also Books for Youn? People of all Ages, now ready. 
Child's Play. By _B.V. B. Printed in Colours, 7a, 6 
Child’s D-light. With 12 Pictures, 18, 

Nursery Playmate. 200 Pictures, 5s, 

Great Fun for Young People. By H. Myrtle. 5a, 

More Fan. By same Author. 5s, 

Stories that Little Breeches Told, 5a, 

The Book of Blockhes 5s. 

Child’s Pictare Fable-book, 5a, 

Chil4 s Picture-book of Sagacity of An'mal«. 5a, 

Child's Ficsare Treasury of Pleasure-books, 5a, 

*¢® An [ilustrated Spec'men List of the new Juvenile and other 

Gift-books sent on receipt of 6 stamps 

SAMPSON LOW, SON, and MARSTON, 14, Ludgate-hill, 


Ju t published, freely T!lustrated, price O+., 


HE WASPS OF THE OCEAN; or, Little 
Waif and the Pirate of the Evtern Seas. A Romance of 
Travel and Adyentury in China and Slam, By WILLIAM 


DALTON, 
“Mr, Dalton proves himself an able guide to the tocial marvels of 


Siam."—Avher eam. 
as CHILD OF HEAVEN, 
PAINTED by H_ KAISER 
ENGRAY 


A MEZZOTINT ENG 
CP THY FIGURE OF 
A LOVELY CHILD DasCeS DING FROM HEAVEN, 
Size of the Engraving, 21s Jong and 18 in. wide, 
Publi-hed by KE'S GLANMONP and CO, 
1, Chapel-place, Poultry. London, EC, 
Prints, £11; Proofs on In Paper, £1 lls, Gd. 
A few Artists’ Proofs at Two Guinoss each 
This lovely Mezzotint Engraving represents the figure of a child 
descending from heaven in an activude of weleome, 
The countenance ana fourm of the child are of a etrib ing character, 
and are mo-t successfully portrayed. 
The legend, of which this Engraving may be considered the 
representation, is as follows a 
t is a belief amongst children that on the Eve of St. Nicholas 
(the patron taint of children), who was remarkable for his very 
early picty, his great charity, and love of purity, our blessed Lord 
descends, in the form of a litle child, and joins in their innocent 
rports aud 


“ Keep a corner" for DARTON and HODGE'S Handsome Books for 
Christmas and the New Year, 


N 


E W M U “si J 


. a . a, abli bed by 
[Sima E L THE YEZIDEK; A Romance AppIsON and Ltt 1S 210, Regent-street. 
i aa s T'fe. By Mra J.B. WEBB, Author of “Julio 

: &e  lilustreted with C1 q y y ‘ 
Kieht Full-pace Engravings. Post 8v0. en es Momteuta aut Ss i De, Eee ECHOES, 
_ Darton and Hodge's unique serivs of Giit-books, illustrated by the By J.T. TREKELL, Price 3s, each. 
Herter bed lta azn Cees and froatispleoss, with a Photo- “ Hark ' th pan - oY, pou Stealing.” 

‘ation and handsome! and, e Os. €ach ; ry . ry “ pe inn is aling, 
ound, with gilt ‘ges, priceSe Gd ecches On moet OF abtractively seg analens tee Golde: 

“ Spun Shant," 
SWEET LOVELY ISLE. 


w Editions of 

TIME, 

FOUR TIME, 

VER STORIFS, 

AND THE STORY OF THEIR LIVES. 
LUE OF JULIO ARNOUE, 


d GTISH HISTORY, 
» handsomely bound, with highly Coloured 
rations, price ds, 61, new Editions of 

Ae PARLEY's WONDERS OF 'THE EARTH, SEA, AND 
SKY. 

THE ClULIYS OWN STORY-BOOK, By Mra. JERRAM. 

STORIES THAT SHOULD BE TOLD, By Mra. LEITULKY, &e. 

THE NURSERY-BOOK. By BILBY and RIDG WAY, 

N.B. The largest assortment in London of amusing Cubes and 
Dissected Puscles, manufactured from Darton and Hodge's own 
Maps and Prints, and Juvenile Books on all subjects, at ull prices 
Catalogues upon application, 

Londoa : DARTON and HODGE, 58, Holborn-bill, E.C. 


1, CLEVER GI! 
CLEVEX Boy 


S 
6, CHIMNE) - 
7, BOY PRI 
s. THE ADV 
9, HOLIDAY 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS, 
Now ready, at all (he Labraries, 
LOUNT TEMPEST, By the Rey, J. C.M. 
BELLEW. 3 vols, 
“A remarkably clever novel. thoroughly original.” —Post. 
MR. STEWART'S INTENTIONS, By the Author cf “ Grand- 


mother’s Money,” &c. 3 vy. 
By W. G, WILLS, 
FOR WIVES, By the Author of “The Morals 


THE THREE WATCHES. 
THE ORDEAL 
oy. 
MISTAKE, By the Author of ‘John Halifax, 
Just ready, 


of May Fair, 
CHRISTIAD 
Gentleman.’ 


ly. \ 
CHEAP EDITION OF BARBARA'S HISTORY, By AMELIA 


B, EDWARDs bound and illustrate, 


ACK E 


3, Great Marlborough-street. 


AN ELEGANT AND APPROPRIATE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 

The Family Book of Common Prayer,—Imperial 8vo, antique cloth, 
bevelled boards, red edges, 128 ; extra binding, gilt on rice and 
edges, 15s. ; niorocco antiqae, gilt edges, 218, 


HE PICTORIAL EDITION of the BOOK 


OF COMMON PRAYER, according vo the use of the United 
Church of Eogland and Ireland, toeether with the Form and Manuer 
of Making, Urdaining, and Consecrsting of Bishops, Priests, 
and Deseons ; to which are added Original Notes ana an Intro- 
ductory History of the Liturgy. With 700 Ilustrattons, Initial 
Letters, and other Ornaments, adapted from Pictures by Rubens, 
Kaphael, Aibat I Sir Joshua Reynoldy, Titian, Westell, 
Flaxman, and others. N.B. This present very limited euition isin 
every respect €yusl to the work as urigioally published at 3s. 6d, by 
Mr. Charles Knight, 


London: WARD and Lock, 154, I'l et-street. 


: & 2 ow & 
(uABLEs KINGSLEY'S NEW &TORY. 


R D, 


EREWARD, THE LAST OF THE 

ENGLISH. A New Romance, Ry CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

Author of “ Hypatia,” “ Westward Ho!" &c. Will be commenced 
in the January Part of GOOD WORDS, 


FSSAYS. By HENRY ROGERS, Author 
of the “ Eclipse of Faith.” &e, Will be commenced in the 
January part of GOOD WORDS. 


Lees RD. A Series of Travel-Papers 
By NORMAN MACLEOD. DD, Will be commenced in 
the January Part of GOOD WORDS, 
UR INDIAN HEROES. By J. W. KAYE, 
Author of “ The History of Christianity in India,” &c, Will 

be commenced ia the January Part of GOOD Worbs. 


A LFRED HAGART’S HOUSEHOLD, A 
Quiet Story. By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of “ A Life 
Will be commenced in the January Part of GOUD 


Drama,’ &e, 
WORLS. nea 


HRIST THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD, 


J By CI. VAUGHAN, D.D.,, Vicar of Doncaster. Will be com- 
meneed in the January Part of GOOD WORDs. 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY, ILLUSTRATED, 
OOD WORDS, Edited by NORMAN 


MACLEOD, D.D., one of her Mojesty’s (haplaina, 
STRAHAN aud CO., 32, Ludgate-hill, 


THE BEST BOYS BOOK OF THE SEASON. 
MNHE ADVENTORES OF SEVEN FOUR- 
FOOTED FORESTERS, nareitel by Themsel By 


S, 
JAMES GLEENWOUD, Besutifally Illustrated, Yai 
WARD and Lock, 


ELEGANT PRESENT-BOOK FOR YOUNG PERSONS OF 


EITHER SEX, 

> + ’ . ’ 
HE STEALING OF THE PRINCES 
ZRNEST AND ALRERT OF SAXONY, from the former of 
whom tie Prince of Wales traces his Deseent. A True Story of the 
Middle Ages, Jilustrated with numerous highly-tinished Ea- 
gravings. Price 7s, 64.—WARD and Lock, 


C HRISTMAS PRESENTS.—BIBLES, 
2R-ROOKS, CHURCH SERVICES, ia every variety of 
and ornamental binding. 


rAM if 3 good bold type, I lustrated, 104, 6d, 
Pock SLE, Llastrated, rims and clasp, 28 6, 
REFt K BISLES, limp viading, from 2. 6d, to 10:1, 64, 


PRAYERS, hand:omely bourd in ivory, 10s. 6d, 
CHURCH SERVICES, very clear type, in Turkey morocco, gilt 
rime and clasp (strongly recomne nded), 68. Gd. 
One of the largest, senegeet. 50 best-assorcved stocks in London, 
ted Cat.locuss post-free, 
a WILLIAMS and Co, 124, Oxford-street 
‘a few doors west of Regent-street), 


Price 6d. (,ost 7d.) ; in elegant case, 1a, 6d. (post Is, 84.) ; russia 
gilt, 24, 6d. (post 2+. 8d.), 


RETTY CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 

NMOWLELTS VICLORIA GOLDEN AUMANACK for 1865. 

This miniature pocket referer cer contains, in 32 pages of exquisite 
nd gold, all the information of the larger year books, 

Lon: : SIMPKIN, Stationers’-sourt ; Howle.t, 10, Frith-street, 

Soho; and all Booksellers, 


OSTAGE-STAMPS,—A priced Catalogue 

of Foreign Postage-stampa ren: post-free for two stamps by 

W. LINCOLN, jun, 462, New Oxford-street, London, W.CQ, A 
Packat of 10 different stamps sent post-free for 7a. éd. 


NTIQUITIES.—A Priced Catalogue of 
Antiquities and Curiosities sent, post-free, for two stampa, 

Atlus of Roman Coins, their rar ty and valae, with 216 Portraics— 
sheet, Sa ; cloth, 4s. 6d, ; post-free, 2d, exira.—W, S, LINCOLN and 


SON, 452, New Oxford-street, Lonton, 


INCOLN’s-INN HERALDIC OFFICE, 

A Established 25 years, For Family Arms send name and 

county. Sketch, 3s 64, or stamps. Arms painted and quartered 

and engrave! on Seals, Rings, Dies, &e. Monograms desivned. 

Pedigrees of Families, 218—cUGH BROTHERS, Great Turnstile, 
London, W.C.--Manual of Heraldry, 34 


(ORPORATE and OFFICIAL SEALS and 
J PRESSES. Hatchments, Monumental Brasses, &c. ; Diplomas, 
Chiques, ent Votes of Thanks; Bookplates, Wedding and other 
Caras PUGH BROTHERS, Artist-, Gt. Tarnatile, Lincola’s-inn, 


AQUES’S NEW GAME.—ILLUSTRATED 
PROVERBS. Drawn by “PHIZ"” 64 Cards, beautifully 
coloured, adapted for nny number of Pins ers. Price ts,; pest-free, 
Ta. 2 ‘at all Fancy Beporitories, Wholesale, Jaques and Son, 
102, Hatton-yarden, 
AQUAS'S NEW GAME, — HAPPY 
® FAMILT&S. A capital Round Gamo for Christmas Parties, 
4 Grote-que Characters, beautifally coloured, 


Price 1s, ; post-free 
Is, 2d,—Jaqnes and Soa, 102, Hat on-garden, 


.’ T 


AQUES'S NEW GAME—THE BRIDE.— 

48 Carda of English Wild Flowers, beautifully coloured, 
forming 2 highly interesting round Game for any number of 
players, le. ; post-free, Is, 2 


Jaques and Son, 102, Hatton-garden. 
NDIGESTION, BILIOUS, and LIVER 
COMPLAINTS are 


uickly removed by that well-known 
remedy, FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH, dold by all Medicine 


Venders, Price 1s, 1}. and 2a, 94, per box, 


By GEORGE LINLEY, 
Price de. 6d. 


Ox 4 
KNOW NOT MY HEART, 
By GEORGE LINLEY. 


fh EY 
Price 2¢, 6d, 


ae 


THE WINDOW. 
By VIRGINIA GABRIEL. Price gs, 
In £ Minor and G Minor, 


6 Naina THROUGH THE RAIN, 
By HENRY SMART. Price 3s, 
ares OO oe In F and dD. ia ee 
T HE SANS SOUCI QUADRILLES, 
By SANES CASSIDY: 


NHE SURPRISE GALOP., 
By JAMES CASSIDY, 


Price 3a. 
Hoe AROOQON VALSE., 
Ry JAMFS CASSIDY, 
Price 43, : 
NVITATION GALOP, 


By JAMES CASSIDY, 
Price 3s, 


M4 RRIOTT’S SING, BIRDIE, SING, 

VALSES$. Onthe popular song of Ganz. Graceful, melodious, 

and pleasing. Unequalled for dancing. Price 43,, Solo or Duet. 
ASHDOWN and PARRY, 18, Hanover-square, 


HE BANTING QUADRILLES hy 

MARKLOTT. On the Pepular Comic Tunes of the day, The 

most successful quadrille of the seaton, Splendidly Illustra ed, 
Ieice 4s. ASHLOWN and PARRY, 18, Hancver-square, 


> r 
NUE PONCH AND JUDY QUADRILLES, 

on Popular Comic Tunes, by H. 8, ROBERTS, Decidedly the 
merriest set that has been published for many years. Solo or Duet, 
price 44—ASH DOWN and PARKY, 18, Hanover-equare, 


VIE PUNCH AND JUDY LANCERS’ 
QUADRILLES, on Popular Comic Tunes, by H. 8. ROBERTS, 

‘The universrlly-favourite set for vhe “ Lancers.” ” Price 4, 
ASHDOWN and PARK), 1s, Hanover-tqua:e, 


HE PUNCH AND JUDY WALTZES, on 
Popular Comic Tunes, by MARRIOTT, Played by the Com- 
puser's Orchestra every evening, with enormous success, Price 5a, 
ASHDOWN and PARRY, 14, Hanover-equare, 


MILE PUNCH AND JUDY POLKA, by 

MARRIOTT. Brillisnt, well-marked, and excellent for 
dancing, Extremely popular, ce 3a, 

ASHDOWN and PARRY, 15, Hanover-equare, 


HE PUNCILE AND JUDY GALOP, by 
MARRIOTT.—The mort successful Galop of the season, 

Price 38, All (he above dance-muric is splendidly Iiustrated, 
ASHDOWN and PARRY, !5, Hanover tquare, 


ANGTON WILLIAMS’ “Woop 
NYMPH’S CALL.” Sang with great success by Mdme, 
Parepa, Price 2s. 
W. WILLIAMS and Co, 221, Tottenham-court-road, 


ANGTON WILLIAMS’ “COR DE 
d rrpaee: Y Galop Brillante. Porformed by Miss Eleanor Ward. 
Prica 4s.—W, WILLA MS and CO,, Tottenham-court-read. 


ANGTON WILLIAMS’ “SING ME A 
MERRY LAY.” C mposed for Mdlle. Adelina Patti, Price 
2s, 6d. (with Portrait of Mdle. Patti), 
W. WILLIAMS and Co , 221, Toitenham-court-road. 


ANGTON WILLIAM®8’ 


A DREAM" Sung by Mr. Santtey. 
W, WILLIAMS ‘and Co., 221, Tot 


“EXILES 


Price 24, 64., with Portrait. 
tec ham court-road, 


ANGTON WILLIAMS' New Ballad, “ THE 
BROKEN FLOWER.” Sung by Misa Banks, f rice 3e, 
W. WILLIAMS and Co , 221, Totrenham-court-road. 


ANGTON WILLIAMS’ “SPARKLING 
_d4 CASCADES.”  Fqual to the same Awhor's celebrated 
“Fairy Footsteps" Price 3a. 
W. WILLIAMS and UO,, 221, Tottenham-court-road, 


FrASHIONABLE QUADKILLES for the 


SKEASON.—The Minnie Que rille, and Th: Streets of Paris 
ditto, 3s 94. eac The Davenport, Tha True Friends, gs. ; ‘The 
Little Prines, 4a. ; Tae Boudoir (Lh ucing “ Gol Bless the Prince 
ot Wales”), 48; Septuc Parts, 3s,; The Holiday, 28; The Gipsy 
Queen, 44.; The Happy Family, 38 ; Rob.rson Cra Sa; Father 
Christmas, 8s. ; Copenhagen, 34 ; Pride of the Ocean, 4+. ; Dundreary, 
4s,; Colleen Bawn, 4s. ; Peep o Day, 4s ; Americin Minstrels, $a. ; 
Britannia, 48,; Flower of the Nouth, 4a; Enniskillen, 48, ; Gipsy, 
3s. ; Osborne, 34, 

N.B. Most of the above may be had as Pianoforte Dreta, each éa, 
London; RonEeRT Cocks and CO,, New Burlingtou-sureet, W. 


NIE STREETS OF LONDON 
QUADRILLES, By C. HALL. Played at the Princoas’s 
‘Theatre with imnwnse success, Solo or Duet, 24 stamps, Tllua- 


irated with a view of the great Chating-cross Scene by Moonlight, 
DALCORN, Rathbone-place, W. 


TREETS OF LONDON GALOP. 3s, 
b Streets of London Polka, 3s. Streets of London Waltzes, 4s, 
All Llusurated. Half price and post-free. 


D'ALCORN, Rathbone-place, 


WS FROM ALL QUAKTERS,—New 


Immense hit, 


PLUMB'S New Pianette is acknowledged the best and cheapert 
in Europe, about two thirds the price of the mach advertised French 
pianos, Can be had for twelve months on trial, ne tn the window 
marked with price 


plain woods cheaper, For hire or sale, 
Patentees, 151, Regent-street, 


ASY-CHAIRS, SOFAS, and COUCHES, 
made to any shape, 1, at T. 


best . " on 
FILMER SON'S Menntestery. Bi, 32, and Berners-streat, 
Oxford-street, W. An Illustrated Catalogue sent post-free. 


OVE and KISSES.—PIESSE and LUBIN 


have made severs] NEW PERFUMES for the festive scason :-— 

Love and Kisses, the Congreso! Flowers, the Sandringham Bouque’, 

“The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem for that sweet oawur 

which doth in iclive” Torres bottles, in an appropriate cave, very 

retty, 10 A sample of anv perfume, 24, 6d. —Labratory of 
lowers, 2, New Bond-street, London, 


“s UTS TO CRACK.”—PIESSE and 


LUBIN'S new and pretty CONCEITS for evening parties, 
semut crackers, perfrme bonbons, scented hells, ecenting rewa The 
walaut and the era ker contain a model bottle of scent, 
ands new motto. 45. per doze 
for 40s,—No, 2, New Bond-stree 


on Kisses, 
Ever-sweet, &., a 12 dozen 


delivered free av 


ARTER'’S CRINOLINE SALOONS are 


complete with every novelty in Real Horsehair, Crincline, 
Cushmere, F.onch Me ino, Liama, 811k, Satin. and Thon» on’s Crown 
Crinolin: s, Eiderdown Vetricoa’s, &e ; together with every fashion- 
able colour in Ler.in Worl Under Petucoats, Over~kirts, &e. 
W. Carter, 2%, Ludgate-street, St. Pauls, 


ARTER'S STAY and CORSET SALOONS, 
All Ladies who sffidy ease end comfort, without fight Jacing, 
shoul! wear the SYLPAIDE COR-RT, free fiom Indiarubber, 
Rik Velvet Stays, the grestest noveliy ot the season, in all colours. 
Engravings of the above, pus'-free. 
W. Carter, 22, Ludgate-street, St, Paul's, 


ORK LEGS,—Pa:is and London PRIZE 
MEDALS.—GRO3SMITH'S NEW ARTIFICIAL LEG, wich 
putent- action Knee and Ancle Joints. enables the patient to walk, 
sit, or ride with ease and comfort, whenever amputated, It is muct 
lighter and less expensive than the old rtyle of cork leg, will last « 
litetime, and was awarded the highest medats in the London ant 
Paris Exhibitions, C.n be obtained only at Grosamith's Ar.idcial 
Leg. Eye, Nose, aod Haud Manufactory, 175, @leet-street, Estab- 
lished 1700, 


The Neva Boat-song. Price 3a, 

The Vintagers’ Evening ree Price 28. 6d, 
The Maltese Boat-song. Price 2a. 64. 

The Calabrian Boat-song. Price 2a. 6d, 
Come to the old onk tree, Price 28. 64. 

© Swanger, lend thy gentle barque. Price %. 
‘Lhe Muleteers’ Evening Song. #rice 2s. dd, 


The Vintagers’ Morning Song, Price 2+. 6d. 
‘The Vintagers’ Morning Hymn. Price 2). 64. 
London ; BREWER and CO., 33, Bishopsga'e-+ treet Wihin. 


rJ\HE DEATH OF STONEWALL JACKSON. 
New descriptive Sone. Sung with immense success by Miss 
Gonetance. Llustented with Portrait of the Hero. | Price 2. 64 
BREWER aniCo,, 23, Bish pagete-strees Within. 


EANNE. By ADRIEN TALEXY. “A 
ballad, * My Pretty Jane.'" Price 3s. 


most bri'liant and effective fantasia on Sims Reeves's favourite 
BREWER and CO., 23, Bishopagete-strect Within, 


HERE IS NO LOVE LIKE A MOTHERS. 
New Song. By STEPHEN GLOVER. Price 2a. 6d. 
* There ia no love like a mother's, 
We may seek for it in vain. 
‘Tho’ we may be loved by othera, 
Love like hers ne'er comes again.” 
BREWER and CO,, 23, Bishoprgate-street Within, 


71 EORGE LINLEY’S JOVENILE ALBUM. 


Containing 51 Nursery Songs, adapted to familiar tunes, 
w S A ae Kiagetly bound for presentation. Price 6a. 
Baewer and Co,, 23, Bi hopagate-atreet Within, a 
Sapa TALLY HO GA LOP. ‘ By J. P. 
Cc Thi irited Galop will ‘ound on every 
wc pion illustrated. Price 3s. 
Bishop-gate street Within. 


dance programme this season. 
= ‘Loacon : BREW En and Co., 23, 


ITTLE BOY BLUE QUADRILLES, on 
6 nley's ‘* Nursery " arren 

by A ny thoy Cosrte inet iy ‘Liinewatel by Brandard, 

Price 


London ; BREWER and Co., 23, Biahopsgate-street Within, 
RAVISS AMATEUR ORGANIST. 


May be had in 36 books, price 3s. each; or in six volumes 
hound, 12 each, “The high patronsgs an‘ extraordinary success 
of this traly besutifal ana clawical work har caused several imi- 
tations, The nobiry. gentry, and musics! public are most respect- 
fully solicited to order Travias An ateur Organist” 

‘London : BREWER and Co,, 23, Bishopsgate-street Within. 


EARER, MY GOD, TO TABE. New 
Sacred Song, by STEPHEN GLOVER. ustraied, Pri 
tu, 6d. * This dewrtional lyric will rival in populerity the Com- 
“s celebrated .* Charity.’ 
aes Pe : BAnwen and CO, 23, Bishoprgate- street Within, 


ToOMESTIC PSALMODY 


D A popular selection of Panlm and Hymn Tunes, Sacred Songs 
Chants, &c., arranged fur cne, two, or three voices. Fy E. J 


ESTROP. Price 3a, 
wi No family or rchool where sacred music is cultivated should be 


hout this admirable work.” 
cera Brewer and CO, 23, Bishop gate-strest Within, 
New Galops, Price 3s. each. 


HE LOCOMOTIVE, By T. BROWNE, 
MAKE HASTE. By AUDIBERT 
MeTyLEr ‘ nd CO. 45 to 38, Great Marlborough-strect, We 


BEST QUADRILLE FOR THE SEASON. 


HE: ECHOES OF LONDON, 
By FRANK MUSGRAVE. L lnstreted Price 4s. 
METZLER and CO., 95 to 38, Great Mariborough-street, W. 


THE POPULAR COMIC SONG OF THE DAY. 


ANTING. Seventh Edition. Written by 
POWARD PAUL. Amusingly Miurtrated. Price 2a. 6¢, 
M&TZLE& and Co., % to 33, Great Marlborough-stree , W. : 


A RLY L OV E. 
Whom did I love, when on her breast 
L hourly sought my infant re>t ? 
Whom did I trust in, ere my tongne 
Could mock the lullaby shes ung ? 
Written by H. T. CRAVEN ; comrored by FHARK MUFGRAVE, | 
2a, 64. METELER and ( 0., 85 to 34, Great Meriborurgh-sucet, W. | 


OLDEN LAYS. By CLARIBEL, New 
Bong. Published thia dey. Price 3a 


\HE BELLS WHISPER. 
New Song, Pabdished this dey. 
Boosrr % 


By CLARIBEL 
rice 2a, 


: sad Co, 
O YOU REMEMBER? By CLARIDBEL. 


New Song, after the manrer of “You and 1.” Price 3s, 
Foosky and Co. 


rake BACK TBE HEAbT. A new Song, | 


but alrcady an immense snecers, Ry CLARIBEL. Prico 3s 
Boossy and Co. 


HANDSOME CH} ISTMAS PRESENT. 
FI\BE MUSICAL tCRAP-BOOK, the most 


attractive pre entation velun.¢ of the senson, conta ne nearly 
200 Songs, Ballude, Quatrilles (complete, Vales Pelkas, Aira, 
Op ras, Pieces, &e, tolnd ng the rewert compositions of Helle 
Clorsbel, 1. nley, Marker, Brinley | ichards. and the bet stendar 
works of Verdi, Menace) soba, thoven, and ell the ost p pular | 
Authors of all times. It i, im fact, the mo-t compr hensive end 
valuable collection of Miscellanrous Muste ever ished, Hand- 
somely bound, gilt edg: s, price 7s, 6d, Orders should be sent imme- 
Gistoly, aa it will be impossible to issue a second edition curing the 
present reason,—BOOsByY and (0 , Molles-street, 


AKK! THE BELLS ARE RINGING, 
af ihe Lan” the cor pope omg of theiday~- Lond : Fablirbed, 
pri e 3s, each, by DUNCAN DAVIBCN, 244, hegent-street, 


A THURINGRENNE. By WILHELM 

KUNE, This beautéful volksied 's tranecribed for the pieno- 

fore in Here Kuhe's mot farcivating manner—Leondéon: Pub- 
lt hed, price 4m, by DUNCAN DAVISON, 244, Regent-+ treet. 


USIC FOR CHRISTMAS. 
“Chri-tmaa,” “New-Year's Eve,” “funday at Home," 
* Easter.” fome scored pieces for the Fianoforw; by W. Holaves ; 
Price, 38. each “A Christmas Pasiorsle” (Poetry from +n un- 
published Hymn of the late Father Faber, DD). by Wilhelm 
Rebu thes 3s, “Christmas Time has Come at Last,” Song, hy G. F. 
Nevide, 34, “Oh, Lovely Votces of the okies | ' Chrietmes Carol for 
7. om raito. Tenor, and Bers, by G. W. Hem mond, 24; and 
“Tne Christmas Reve,’ Yong bv Lovell Phillipe, 26, 64.—Londen : 
pososs PAVISOS, 244, Begent-s'reet. N.B. All the above sent 
bali prive, 


IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, 
et MOORE and MOORE'S, 104, Bishopaga'e-street Wi: hin. 


‘Three Pinace ty —_ — with tap y hove te pene od 
recently appl * offeet « gra: & pare. a i ' mai 

of pe 4 that stands onrivallet. Prices from Eighteen Otek 
Firet-clase pianos for hire, on sary terms of purchasa. Jury award 
International Exhibition: Honeursble mention “for good and 
cheap pianos.” Carringe-iree, 


Becond Edition, cloth extra, p ice 2, 64, 
Or ETERNAL HOMES, 


By A BIBLE STUDENT. 
Landon : ¥, PITMAN, 20, Paternorter-row, E.C. 


Price is,cloth, 


RIGINAL NURSERY RHYMES, 
By A. J. ELLIS, F.RA 
With Four Iltwetrations on toned paper by E. J. Ellis, 
London : F. PITMAN, 20, Pat rnes*er-row, EC, 


QO BSCUBE DISBASES OF THE BRAIN | 
FORBES WINSLOW, *.D., D.C.L., Oxen. 
Poy ET 
Sia Sen Reees ee eae yea 
buen in Dr. work were generally and acted 


Lancet. 
Londos : ROBERT HARDWICK, 192, Piocadi'ly, 
REIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET, 


B 


made,—157B, New Bond-m reet, 


PURVEYORS TO LRU, THA PRINCESS OF WALES 


LENFIBLD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and swarded the Prise Medai. 


Forget-me-not, and Jockey Club, three of the Anest perfumes | Barthenware, Woods, 


EDUcED 
50 Rich deoeclpgeber pry is 
now Felling at 3 gu ; ow guineas, 
at PETER RUBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Uxford-street, 


EW WINTER SILKS. 
Tartans and Checks, from £1 7s, 6d. Dreas of 14 yards, 
Real Irish Prplins, in every clan and colouring. 
Royal Italian Corda, Gros de Londres, Uhecks, Stripes, and Felf- 
coloured Silks, in the new col urs, from 34 te ijguinean, Many of 
eo i pasly for young ladies’ wear, 
Me diterhs free PETE ROBINSON, 103 vo 103, Oxford-street, 


WINTER POPLINS (all Wool), 
very warm, Sts; the Full age fee 
Silk roplins. ne» ry clan, 

ities! trea TETEN ROBINSON, 108 to 108, xford-sizect, W. 


~~ two decided Novelties for 


Hic? WINTER DRESSES. 
‘The “ Paris Silk Poplin.” 2 guineas. 
‘The “Lyons ilk ee pplin sd (reversible), 47e, 6d. Full Dreas. 
Can be bad in Black. and sn endless variety of brilliant colours, 
Patterns free, —PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, 


A NEW FABRIC, FOR CHEAP AND USEFUL 


INTER DRESSE S&S, 
Checked, Be need a Pie be. to fea Poll Dress 
Patierne toe PETER ROBINSON, 103 to 108, Oxford-atrect, 


A PERFECTLY NEW SERIES OF COLOURINGS IN 


EAL ABERDEEN WINCEYS, 
in every quality, at old prices. 
A welection from upwards of 2000 picces. 
Patterns free.—PETER ROB SON'S, 108 to 108, Oxford-strest. 


NOW READY, IN GREAT VARIETY, 


ARLATAN BALL-DRESSE§, 
N Design: Black, White, or Coloured Groun 
ee od the Extra Full Dress ( fine quality be - 
Plain Tazlatens, all colours, in any quantity. 
Patterns free,— PETER ROBINSON'S, 103 to 108, Oxtord-street, W. 


MADE UP COLOURED OR BLACK 
ULLE and TARLATAN ROBES, 


trimmed in the Jatest style or fashion, 
each pa tern ine very colour, 18a, 6d to 5 guinena, 
at PETER ROBINSON’S, 103 to 108, Oxford-street, W. 


PLAIN, STRIPED, OR BROCHE 


ICH SILK GRENADINES, 
farms frece-PETER WOBLSSON', 100 to 108, Oxford-atreet, W. 


T UDGATE-HILL RAILWAY 


(when opel. 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ludgate-hill. 
Entrance, two doors from the station. 
SILKS, DRESSES, MANTLES, FAMILY LINENS, 


EW SILKS.—PATTERNS_ FREE, 
New Checked Glacés, 4 Yards, £1 15s, 64, 
Patterns of Rich Silka, 
« JOMN HARVEY and 80N, 9, Ludgate-bill, 


N EW SILKS.—PATTERNS' FREE, 
New Striped Glacés, 14 Yards, £2 2a, 
Patterns of New Ribbed Silka, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, Ladgate-hill. 


EW FABRICS.—PATTERNS FREE, 
Aberdeen Linseyz, Knickerbocker Linseys, 
All mixtures, and medium qualities, 

JOHN HABVEY and SON, 9, Ladgate-bill. 


EW SKIRTS and SKIRTINGS., 
Fancy Aberdeen and Tartan Skirtings, 
Quilted Satin and Silk Skirta, 
JOHN HARVEY and SON, 9, 


pts ROBIN 8 ON'S 
NEW FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 
Peter Robinson, Ravidg semevell this branch of his business to 
vew and larger premises, isenabied to display a stock cf rich 
and medium class geods, adapted for Court, Family, and Compli- 
mentary Mourning, and et more economical prices than have hitherto 
y Families quiring Mourning wil And it much to thelr e@vant 
‘amilies requi ourning much to their: 
to forward their orders at once to this warchouse. - 
Goods ae pe pene Secncnets Pa fien 4 ot aang ry the 
country (fee of expenrs), acoompau a , if desired, 
immedistely on receipt of note or telegram. 
Adarera, Peter 


LACK NET EVENING DRESSES, | 


An ¢«leeant variety of ent'tdy pew designe in made up 
shirts, Al-o, Tariatan and Grenadine, worked in gold, :i'ver, and 
vouftlé, in beau iful patterns, suuable for ladies ia or oat of 
mourning. 

Wreaths, Orpamente, Rerihas, Canezous, &c., 
in the la’e ¢ Parisian no vellies, 
at the Show-roome of 
PETER ROBINSONS 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WARSHOUSE, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, London, 
(Removed from 10 end 104, Oxford-etreet.) 


LOAKS&, OPERA MANTLES, 
OPERA JACKETS, WALKING JACKETS, and EONNETS. 
‘ome berutiful novelties in ma erial and tyle, adapted for pr: sent 
wear, at very economical prices ; copied from patterns just imported 
from Paris, and now bt ing exhibites at 
the New Show: rooms of 
PETER ROBINSON'S 
COURT AND FAMILY MOURNING WARETIOUSB, 
256 to 262, Regent-street, Lonéon 
(Removed from 1° and 104, Oxford-s' reet.) 


I LACK SILK DRESSES, tkirts made up. 
A New and Feshionable Assoriment. variously trimmed with 
Feucy SSeER, and also with Crepe, si iiable for ladies in or out 
mow) ning. 
Airo, Richly-embro’ dered Silks, adeates for Prerents ; 
Beautifolly-embroidered Rep Skirts, Linseys, 
and other usefol materials, at economical price, 
at P*+TER ROBINSON'S 
COURT AND GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUBE, 
256 to 262, Res eot-street, London. 
(Removed frem 103 and 104, Oxford-street.) 


PLACK SILKES—A §PECIALITE.— 


PETER ROBINSON would respectfully draw attention toa 
large bot of superior-made Silks, roci.tly purchaeed, much under 


Block Geet 
Pree Tee as Soic } from 35s, to 5 guineas the Dress of 14 yards, 
black Gros de Pues 
Black Roys! Cord . 
Rieck Barwha. . 
Mack Rack Clesical Silks, from 

ck Clerical 8! ia to 10s, 
Black Moire Antique = 
Black Waterea Bi ke from 4 to 10 gu' ness. 


from a. to 7 guineas the Drees of 14 yards. 


ep ed i Sad a 
ir cut by t! é in any length, patterns free. Alero, a variet 
vory richly Em! ered ‘sok Drovesa, = * 


At Peter Robinson's, 
COURT 4ND GENERAL MOUND ING WAREHOUSE, 
2°6 to 26', Regwent-srert, London. 
(Removed frum 103 and 104, Oxford-street.) 


BE ree BBATEST NOVELTY.—B._ E. 
CO.'8 SEWING-MACHINES only 
Braid, Bind, Hem, Cord, Quilt, &c., Belleeioetiog =, 
predure a stitch which for + 5 , aod regular.ty is 
baer in oer of the Sewiig Mechine} bar make, by a 
method, «! ” it 
for BRAIDING Sritching. tle, Chnapeite, Waskencsy. 
Maxwell-street, Glasgow. 


WALKER’S PATENT RIDGED 

. easily; the ridge preve: 

dreaeing ; a =e Be per wit aca ld 
J . ey — 

Walker, Alcener ; and 47, Oresham-rtreet, London. 2 


IMMER’S HEMISPHERIC NEEDLES. 
ee, Four Pena; Papers, best uality, for 4a, 108 for 94, ; and 
Wholwle, COOK, SON, and OO, 23) Bt. Pautechurchyacar ee. 
Globe Works, Aloerter 


AVY’S ORIGINAL DIAMOND CEMENT. 
An invaluable hon foe jctning broken 
wor! Fr a very 
deacription, with extreme strength and Rater Di paren Mo Fo for 
the «reat facility of using it, As there are roveral disgrnceful 
mite fons of the Diamond Com ent, the pul lic can avoid failure and 
disappointinent or by strict ceution in purchasing nuns without 
AE Mepatactnred ty BARCLAY cod SONS jarring 
vurect, Price la per bette, a. 


ILLUSTRATED TLMES = 


SILES& 


DEC. 24, 1864 


URE WHITE KID GLOVES, 1s. 6d. 
Jouvin Cut 
Dt Bc i a ants 


ILKS, SILKS, SILKS. 
Good and Cheep ey Timer 
" ink, Sky, S |, Checked, 
White, Pie. edge od. the Full Drove. ; 


or’el Silks, Bla k, White and Coloured, £2 5s, the Dress. 
The New Corel Silks, pede a 


BAKER and CRISP, 195, Regest-street. 


VENING GRENADINES, 6s, 9d. Full 
Dress. Several hundred White and Coloured Grenadine and 
Tarlatan Dresses, from 6a Od. to 12s, 6d. the extra Full Drees, 
Patterns free. BAKER and CRISP, 198, Regent-atreet, 


HALF PRICE 
XES FRENCH CAMBRIC 
1500 ha Stitebed, HANDERECHIBES, at 16s, 6d. 
oO o mn 5 
ne phKER ant ORISE, 168, Regent ~street, Lendon. 


GREAT BARGAINS. 


NILK GRENADINES, 12s. 6d,; French 
gh 158, 64, ; Washing Grenadin et 10s. 6d; waitable for 
ene Eve OK KER and CRISP, 198, Regent- street. 


OEE 

S FINE AS HUMAN HAIR, Three for 1s., 

pest-free, Invisible HAIR NETS. in any colour; the new 

Ficss Silk Hair Nets, Is. 64. ; Chenille ditto, le. 6d., 2s, Post-free for 
ttampa.—BAKBR and CBISP, 198, Regent-etreet, London. 


Wide-width Black Gros de Sue, from 2, 64, per yard. 
Wide-width Black Ducapes, from 2s. 6d. per yard ; aleo, 
Glacés, Gro Grains, and Gro Reyals, 

of the best manufacture, 
Eviry new style in Mantles and Jackets, in Velvets, Astracans, 
and al! new Materiais, 

Paisley and Wool Sh wis in all the latest designs, 
Aberdeen Winseys, from 12)d. per yard, wide width. 
French Merino, in all the new Colours, from Is. 1144., wide width, 
Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, Trimmings, Haberdashery, &e, 
Furs of every description, sold in Sets or separately. 
Family and Complimentary Mourning. 

Patterns free, 


Close on Saturdays at Four o’Clock. 
JAMES SPENCE and CO.,, Silkmercers, Drapers, &c, 
77 and 78, St. Paul's-churcbyard, = 
SILKS. 


N EW WINTER 
200 Patterna—representing £20,000 worth of new goods— 
forwarded post- free, on spel ication to 


823 


50 to 52, St. Paul’s-churchyard, London, 
Moire Antiques, from 


na ge 5 Established 21 years, 
Yards New CHECKEDand STRIPED 


SILKS, at l guinea, £1 5a. 64., and 14 guinea the Dress, 
£1 19s, 6d. the Dress of 10 Yards, 

wide width, 

Reversible Broché Silks, with flowers the same on both sides, woven 

ona new yr inciple , all Colours, 38, 64d. yard, 
A large parcel of last year’s Silka, from 1s, 6d, to 4a, a yard, 
half their original prices. 
Write to NICHOLSON’S, 00 to 52, St. Paut'echurehyard, London, 


oO YOU WISH YOUR CHILDREN 

WELL DRESSED ?— Boys’ Knickerbocker Suita in Cloth, from 
15s, 9d. Ureful School Suite, from 12.94. Patterns of the Cloths. 
directions for measurement, and 45 Engravings of New Dresses 
post-free.—NICHOLSON’S, 50 to 52, Sy Paul’s-churchyard. 


RENCH MERINOKS at 2s. per yard, 

double width, including all the new and brilliant colours at 

the ame price. Ladies would do well to send immediately for pat- 

terns, addrerred to Messrs, HARVEY and CO., Lambeth Houre. 

Wratminoster Bridge, 8. This firm dur.ng Jast autumn executed 

orders for their Merinoes from more than twenty thousand famiiies, 
and in every instance gave entire ratisfaction. 


EW FRENCH E£ILKS, in COLOURS and 
BLACK, at 26. 6)d per yard, made of bright Italian St) 
with the guarantee for durability of eminent firms in Par's a' 
Lyons. The Silk Department includes a!l the richest and most 
co tly prodoctions. Tatterns rent 
HARVBY and CO,, Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 3. 


R*L ABEbDEEN WINSEYS, ‘best and 
Paci ke pala he 5 one 
HABYVEY and CO., Lambeth House, Westminster Bridge, 8. 


OIRES ANTIQUES,—SEWELL and CO. 
have the largest fe'ection of 
Spitalfielda Moires Antiques, 
in White, Black, and all the new Colours, at 
44) ge. the Full Drea. 
Compton House, Frith-street, Soho-eqnare, W. 


SiEWELL and CO.’S Engravings of Mantles 
ent port-free upen # pplication. 

Teal S:alekin Jackets, in every size, 
Teal Astracan Jackets, in nee sive, 
Lyons Velvet Jackets, from 3 ge. 
Bernous and Opera Man. le:, from 2is, 
Compton Howser, Schr, La nd n. 


1 HUMPORE CHUDDAH SHAWLS, in all 

) Colours— FARMER and ROGERS have just received, direct 
frow India overal cases of superb INDIA SHAWLS, suitable for 
wedding presents. Also, a beautiful variety of full-sized Rhumpere 
Chuddah +haw)s, 20 much eatermed for their peculiar sottmess.— 171, 
173, i75, 179, Regent-street, W. India Shawls bonght and exchenged. 


‘MPORTANT ARRIVAL. — CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS.— Large Importation of CHINESE ond JAPANESE 
CURIOS, ‘ne'uding thovrand> of beeutiful Japenese Ha: 
Js, each,—Oriental Warehouse, 17%, Regent atree.; India Shaw 
Warehouse, 171, 173,175, FARMER and ROGERS, 
HE original MOUNT ST. BERNARD 
oid A Fah SS a 
only of a 7 re , 
street. Tilastresiona gent free by post. A Nieto: is requested 79 


. a 
pe lot of real Fur Seal Jackets, now selling at greatly reduced 
Cea, 


UBBELL’S GEMMA, or JEWEL JUPON, 
never loses ita Shape ! Nove can equal this Crinoline for its 
combination of excellent qualities, 
LLEGANCE, FLEXIBILITY, DURABILITY, 
and, in fact, everything the most fastidious could pc ssibly wieh for 
is to be foond in this charming Crinoline. By its peculier msde, a 
dress is seen tomuch greater advantege than with the ordinary thape. 
Worn st all the Courts in Europ. 
To be had of Hubbell an¢ Co, Fount.in-court, Aléermanbury, E.C, 
ana all good Dr« q 
Be particular, when pur. having, to nares that “ Hubbell” is 
marked on the band. 


SELLING OFF 
RICHARD LOADER and CO, 


(eee Mehen Shin" Moteepethas Railway) 
a Cabinetmakers, Upholsterers, Carpet Warehousemen, 
HE S§&MEES’ SPRING MATTRESS, 


TUCKER'S PATENT, or “SOMMIER TUCKER,” 
Price from 


at the International Exhibition, 1862, 
ne in their Report, page 6, No, 2905, and page 
Ui, No. 2014, say 2— 


‘The Sommier Tucker is perfectly solid, vary healthy, and mode- 
rate in price.” 
“4 combination as simple ae it is ingenious.” 
A bed as healthy as it is comfortable.” 
To be obtained of most rewpectable U jstecrers and Bedé: 


soe Teen: fe enaleate of the Manufacturers, Wm, Smee 
ANSFLECTOM CRINOLINES, 
15s. 64., 18a, and 2is. 


“ Wear admirably well.”"—Court Journal. 
— E. PHILtUTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


NDINA, cr WAVED JUPONS, 
18s, 6d. and Bie, 
“The dress falls in graceful folda”—Morning Post, 
Illustrations post-free,—E, PHILPOTT, 37, Piccadilly. 


By DEEDOWN PETTICOATS, 
‘4 These benutiful petticoats are peculiarly adapted for the 
carriage. for invalids, and for Indies who require warmth combined 
with lightness, Welght, 25 owness; aud 4 yards round, 

Ve tinats in Diack Sik .. oo “ 


Rich Glacé ain” oe oe 708, 
Extra Bich os 6a. te 
“ Mr. Philpott is lea:ned in t! re the sototat,"= Le 


he literature of 
Follet.—Illustrations free,—E. PRILEOTL, 37 Piocadilly. 


NTS at 


@ CASES. 


24 and 25, Oxford-mtreet, W. 
2 
Mand 5, Oxtordatrec, We 
Possess, POCKET-BOOKS, and 
3000. PARKINS and GOTTO, A Choice of 
-etreot, 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 
warm G@ and DRESSI 
GOTTO, 
4 and 25, Oxford-atreet, W. 
PARKINS and GOTTO. Card Cases, 
P HOTOGRAPHIC ALBUMS, 
34 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 
cABaIns and 
_——__Maet@GuhedemdW. 
OR GAM ae 
NDO G. PARKING ed ford, Description, 


CO BBIstMas PRESE 
PARKINS and . 
24 and 25, Oxford-strest W. 
[SSSTANDS, DESKS, BOOK-SLIDES, &c, 
Sarr, 


(HE 20. PRIZE WRITING-OASE, 
__ Mand 45, Oxford-strest, W. 


and Reticules, 


r) RESSING-BAGS, HandB 
PARKINS and 
Sand 25, 


ORK-BOXES, Kni 
RK-BO: s ES, Knitting, and Glove Boxes, 
24 and 25, Oxford-street, W. 


PARKINS and GOTTO, 
4 and 25, Uxford-street, W. 


INAHAN'S LL WHISKY v. COGNAO 
BRANDY.—This celebrated old Irish Whisky rivals the 
finest French Brandy. It is pure, mild, mellow, 
idence. ay? in postion, 7 Shona, at mort of the 
ou Londen ; appoin 
towns in England; or wholesale. (% 
Lendon, W.—Obeerve the 
“ Kinahan's LL Whisky.” 


ARTELL'S PALE COGNAC, 44s, p 


RANDY.—The Best, the Oheapest, 
sm most wholecces in tee were ~ 15a. per 
Champagne, ; , ‘Thi 
omunet Bs poalled, Best London Gin. full stemathe ioe wre ey 


1 doz, 2%. Tha above prices dos. include carriage.— 
@. PHILLIPS and CO, Distillers, Holborn-hill, Lowdsa, 


LLSOPP’S PALE ALE.—The OCTOBER 


BREWINGS of the sbove ALE are now being mppliea in 
the finest condition, in bottle; and in caska, by TINDUATER 
MACKTE, TODD, and CO., 33, Wellington-atreot, Strand, W.C, 
pocttntnines incest Beetles vt Eiivetnins Linton <iiettathcnetienees Bil EE 


ORNIMAN'S PURE TEA is Choice and 
tovaue supplied disest douse inngortson"Whslenemra, vormmse aot 


coloured, Sold in packets, — 
Mormiman§ C. 


ME NIER'S FRENCH CHOCOLATE, 
especially manufactured for eating and dessert, 


and 
gal.; 1 dos, 


Chocolate Creams, 
Chocolate Aimonds, 
Chocolate Ni 
Chocolate Pasties, 
Chocolate Croquattes, 
i. (a very delicate aweetneat), oa his © 
Wholesale, 23, Henrietta- Coven ’-garden ; & ubcsicing 
THE 
NLY PRIZE MEDAL, 1862, 
awarded to an; ‘lish Manutacturers of 
CHOCO! EB A, was obtained by 
J. 8, FRY and SONS, Bristol and London. 


RY’S ICELAND MOSS COCOA, 
Very Stren theuing and Nuttious Bes Weel da ok consi 
; _for the general gonsumer, 


REAKFAST BEVERAGE.—Homeeopathic 
practitioners, and the medical goneraily, recom- 

mend COCOA as being the most healshful of all bev: “4 When 
the doc’ rine of homeopathy was first introduced into this country 
there were to beobwined no ns of cocwm either attractive 
to the taste or acceptable to the stomach ; the nut wae olf her eup- 
on in the crude state or so unskilfally manufactured as to obtain 
ittle notice, J. EPPS, of London, thic Ubymirt, wae 
induord, in the year 1839, to turn his attention t» this subj-ct, and at 
length succeeded, with the asrisiance of elaborate machinery, ia 
being the first to produce an article pure in ite composition, and so 
refined by the perfect trituration it receives in the process it pass 
through as to be most acceptable to the delicate stomach. It is readily 
prepares for use, being sold in the fr rm of powder, of which two tes- 
tpours full are put in a breakfast cop, then filled up with boiling 


ilk or water, ie i 
K PPSS HOMGOPATAHIC COCOA is 

distinguished asa grateful and in break fnet beverage 
with a delicious aroma. Originated for the use specially of tho ¢ 


under hon.ceopsthic treatment, it 
beoome ,enerally scoepted. fold ia 
labelled, by Grovers, aes i 


DELIGHTFUL FRAGRANCE 
by using thecelebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 


4d. and 6d. each, 
Monufactured by J.C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 


thi h ites bleners, 
Ib. Jib. and 1b packets, 


QAFETY FROM FIRE!—By Using 
‘ FIELDS’ PATENT Snuftiess, Pn mo Self-fitting Chamber 
CANDLES, Sold everywhere ; and w of the Manufacturers, 
J.C. and J, Ficid, Upper Marah, Lambeth. 
ALMER’S VICTORIA SNUFFLESS DIP 
CANDLES. Sold everywhere ; and wholes's by 
PALMER and Cu., the Pa.entecs, 
Victorian Works, Green-street, Bethnal-green, NE. 


RROWROOT, PURE AS IMPORTED. 


‘The Association eateblished by Propristors of Beyates import t 
jon oy e 
FINEST ARROWNOOT direete? oPruetOrs 


Dra, Lankes‘er and Hassall's Apelzele quetie, 

Tina, | and 21b., is. 61.; 616, ta 121b,, 1s, 34, ; or in the 
Original Packages, as im of 31 Tb at Ie. per ib. 

Sole Cons'gnecs, NEVELL and UO., I Warehousemen, 
5, Eccleston-street, Belgravia, Established 1828, 


OLMAN'’S GENUINE MUSTARD 


obtained the Only Prize Medal 
for“ Purity and Excellence of Quality. 


= Trede Mark—The Bull's Head, = 
K B23'8 GENUINE MUSTABD. 
First Manufactured A.D, 1748, 
or mors than 


One Hundred and Breniy Tees, 
This well-known brand of Mustard bas gad ty the tendo 
Great Britain for more than a Century, and ts Neh oe 
ts evens, Zuo oe acd the 
ae 
Family 
K&EN, ROBINSON, 


AYLOB 


tains the three eewrtial 
PURITY, PUNG: 
Bee that each Package 


DecempER a leon 


———————————————————— ns 


LINGERING BEHIND.(DRAWN BY ALFMLD SLADEL.) 


A LITTLE CONVERSATION 


BETWEEN 
ALFRED, EMILY, AND TIMELY REFLECTION. 


Scene—The Comtry. A walking party, who ate bound toa house 
in thedistance, Alfred and Emily lingering behind, 


Aljred. Do you mind letting those people go on first for a 
moment’ I wish to speak to you on a subject which 7 er—hope 
is—that is, I trnst may be—not altogether hateful. By-the-by, 
even one’s friends are ‘eally a bore roimetimes--eh—er—don't you 
think so ? 

Emily, Well, sometimes. ; 

(Timely Rejlection, interrupting. Mind what you re about, or you ll 
show how much you care for him.) 

Emily to Aljved, Yes; perhaps 80 : 
be the case just now. 

Aljred. Oh! ah! No, of course not; but you see (pauses) —— 
Tsay, Emily. may I call you dear Emily? 

(Timely Reflection, interrupting.» Don't make a fool of yourself). 

Alfred to’ Emily, You received the letter that I wrote you 
yesterday ? ; 

Emily. Of course T did; you gave it me yourself, you know. 

Alfred. And may I hope that—cr—one day its brizht—er— 
aspirations may be—er—realised, dearest Emily ? 

Timely Reflection to Emily, He's quite in earnest, 
him a direct answer. : 

Emily, Well (poking the grass with the point of her parasol), 
you see, I have scarcely—really—pray don’t ask me—let us go on; 
whatever will those people gay ? 

(Zimely Reflection, Capital !) 

Aljved. One word, May f hope? 

(Timely Rejection. You've only four hundred a year, you know. 
How much vill the old gentleman settle on her, do you think ?) 

Alfred (to T. R.). Mercenary views be hanged! T mean seriously 
to go in for my profession when 1’m engaged. (70 Emily.) Dearest 
Emily, but one little word ! 

(Timely Rejection to Emily, Te careful now ; 
tion is only two hundred and fifty pounds, anc 
a 


but Ican’t see how that can 


but don’t give 


ra know your posi- 
you can't live on 


ir 
Danity (to T, R.). Oh, bother! I'm sure I cat very little, and we 
shan't want to be fashionable people. Beside, there's a book that 
tells you how to keep a house on two hundred a year, and 
Ill ask Alfred to buy it for me. (To Alfred ) Dear Alfred, 
ou—you ll think me ve-very foolish; but I do like you, .I do 
indeed. (Cries.) : 
Alfred. By Jove! Wear girl, my every wish shall be to make 
you er— to make you happy. Let me kneel and — (makes ready to 
rnecl down, when Timely Reflection, interruptiny —You 'd better not. 
You ll get up with squashy green spots on your trousers, and you 
know you ’ve only one pocket-handkerchief.) : 
Al/red (rising). Well, my heart can worship you—ah !—if not 
my—that is—well—my legs. 
Emily. Hadn't we better walk faster? 
think? What a bother they are ? . 
Timely Reflection (to Alfred), “ Gather ye rosebuds while ye may ; 
Old Time is still a flying.” . 
Alfred (to T.R.), More fool he to be in such a hurry. Let him fly ; 
he needn't stay on our account. 
(Timely Reflection, You'll have plenty of him on your hands by- 
and-by. 
ot, Oh, pray do come along! They ‘ll be there before us. 
Alfred. 1 couid linger behind for ever, or wait till we could—er— 
ick—that is, you know, pluck—gather next summer's roses together, 
y Jove! that sounded like a pun, (7 /mely Reflection. That's all 
very well, you know. But you're deuced hungry, after all; and 
perhaps a glass of dry sherry——) 
Emily, Now, don’i be naughty. Come along, there’s a dear, 
(Timely Reflection, T wonder what there'll be for dinner.) ; 
Alfred, Very well, then, Let’s have a run, (Timely Reflection, 
Pity you didn’t bring a bisenit.) 


Exeunt omnes, 


What will those people 


THE KEDGES OF YARESLEY AND THEIR FRIEND 
THE DOLPHIN. 

STANDING as it did at the fishiest end of a Hampshire fishing 
village, there was nothing very remarkable in the fact that the 
little roadside “ public” should be styled “The Dolphin.” That a 
picture of that proverbially rollicking and jovial ocean nativeshould 
adorn the swinging sign above the doorway; that it should appear 
on the door-posts. together with the intimation that Samuel Kedge 
was licensed to vend neat wines to be drunk on the premises; 
that the same fishy symbol should show upon the pots and upon the 
glasses, and even (as might plainly be seen as, standing on the short 
ladder, he reached upward to attach the holly-bunch to the top of 


the sign-post) upon the fleshy part of the brown and hairy arm of 
Samuel Be himeelf, was in no way astonishing. You had only 
to suppose him a retired fisherman, and the prevalence of dolphins 


was at once accounted for, 

I have spoken of the dolphins upon the pots and glasses 
ranged round and about the bar, I had ample opportunity for 
observing them; for, doubtless, assuming that her husband was at 
hand to wait on customers, Mrs. Kedge had betaken herself rear- 
ward, and I was kept tap-tapping with my shilling on the counter 
for no inconsiderable time. Standing on his ladder, Mr. Kedge had 
a fair view of me through the open fanlight over the door; and it 
was evident, from the increasing discontent of his cauntenance and 
the spiteful tugs and snaps he made at the string he was tying, that 
my tapping was fidgeting him beyond endurance, and that, balanced 
between his inclination to come down and serve me and a desire to 
finish a job he was half through with, he was not in an amiable 
frame of mind. 

“Can't e make nobody ‘ear, mister?” asked he presently, putting 

his face in at the hole, 

“T'll take a pint of ale, when you are at leisure,” said I, 

“Blarm the people. Hoy! Don't’e'ear? Am I to get off this 
blarmed ladder because you caan’t —— ? Oh! here you are, missus, 
Draw a pint o’ ale, will ye, please?” 

Wiping her floury hands on her spron, and at the same time 
apologi for having kept me waiting, Kedge to 
do as her husband requested. The best ale was the topmost barrel, 
and, as she raised the jug and turned the tap, her gown-sleeve 
fell back, and, behold! there was the tatooed image of the 
ee vow a facsimile of that which appeared on the arm of her 

us . 

Although this was not very remarkable, it was sufficiently so to 
set a man who had nothing better to occupy his mind specu- 
lating as to how it came about. ‘There could be only 
one solution to the riddle, The time when Mr. and Mrs, Kedge were 

oung was the time of the French War, and a hot time for sailors— 
for men-o’-war's men, at least, To this latter class Samuel Kedge 
had doubtless belonged. Samuel had a sweetheart, the present grey- 
haired, puckery-faced Mrs, Kedge, but at that time plump and 
tender-hearted Susan something, tearful at Samuel's departure for 
the wars and hungering for Jove-tokens. She possessed his portrait, 
a considerable portion of his hair, and half a guinea-gold wedding- 
Li (Samuel reserving the other half till the war was at end 
and the joyous time of splicing arrived) ; still, her mind was not at 
ease. of hair might fade, or, worse, be changed, if you sent 
it to be set in a brooch ; portraits might be broken; portions of 
guinea-gold wedding-rings be lost or stolen. Could he not give her 
some token of his love, enduring, imperishable? "Twas then that 
the dolphin idea entered Samuel's distracted brain. Going to her 
mother’s workbox (for they were sitting in the little parlour at the 
time) he withdrew therefrom a large darning-needle and from his 
own a small quantity of gunpowder. Clasping her hand, he 
looked fondly into her trusting eyes, saying, ‘‘ Have you the courage, 
my sweet ?” “ Ay,” replied the noble girl, while the light of womanly 
devotion lit up her eyes with great Wiilliancy, “Put my courage to 
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the test, dearest Samuel; bid that needle which you now produce drink 
my heart's blood ; bid me swallow that gunpowder, that it may explode 
within me, and cast death and destruction to those around me; bid 
"_. “ Nay,” interrupted : 
fears till his line were erate “and canst thou deem thy Samuel 
so unkind? Listen, girl! Although I « ould not for my right 
hand hurt a single hair of your head, still the operation I would 
suevest is rather a painful one, It is the tatooing of the sportive 
dolphin, whose gambols cheer the weary mariner throug agitate 
niglit watch, upon our left arms. Here is the implement, Susan 
dearest, Let our bloods mingle: let us give dot for dot ; let ee 
Thus far had I proceeded with the romance of the “ Dolphin 
when n little incident occurred which took all the wind out of my 
sails and sent me in a twinkling stranded on to the shore of 
bare fact. ‘There came in from the kitchen, bearing between them 
a pail of water, a boy and a girl, the former aged about fourtecn, ar d 
the latter abont two years younger, 1s Tshould suppose. Their arms 
were bare to the elbows; and, lo and behold: on their left arms, on 


the self-same spot, and of the self-same s'ze, shape, and colour, there 
“birth” mark? Could ‘the 


appeared the dolphin, Could it 
enence of the Dolphin” be carried thus far: “and so devoted 
were this fond couple, that on the 
appeared on his arm, at exactly 
before "——- : ; 

“If you splash that water, youngsie's, you Il have your grand- 
father about you; he aint in the best of tempers, So 1 warn you.’ 

Thus spoke Mrs. Kedge to the pail-carriers, furnishing conclusive 
evidence that the youthful bearers of the dolphin brand were not 
their children, but their grandchildren. It was altogether incom- 
prehens.ble, and there was nothing left for it but to make direct 
Inquiry, 

What have you becn painting on your arm, Iny lad?” T asked, 
pointing at the figure with my umbrella, : 

“ Nawthen,” replied the boy ; ‘ beant paint, nayther.” - 

Itmay not be paint,” said I; ‘but it’s more than nothing ; 
it’s meant for the picture of a dolphin, or I'm much mistaken.” 

“Oh, dolph’n! yeas; 'tis dolph'n,” reptied the intelligent youth, 
turning away, as though the aubject were not in the least worthy 
of discussion. The girl went away with hii, Turning to the old 
woman, | observed, 

“The little girl has the same figure on her arm, has she not, 
Ma'am ?” : 

“ All the Kedges have it.” replied she; “at least, the Kedges of 
Yaresley.” 

“A family symbol, Ma'am ?” : 

“Well, yes; something like that I s'pose you would call it,” 
vaguely responded the uncommunicative old woman, going busily 
about her brushing and dusting, as though she had no inclination to 
pursue the subject. 

“ You, too, I perceive, Ma'am, bear the symbol.” I cannot bear 
to be bafiled over a mystery. : 

“And a good many more besides me,” replied Mrs, Kedge. “If 
you had happened to have called here to-morrow instead of to-day 
you would have seen, how many of us shall I say ?—twenty-seven, 
twenty-eight if poor old uncle Sibley can get over from Yarmouth, 
The Kedges of Yaresley always dine together on Christmas Day, 
you must know, Sir.” 

{should have liked to ask all about these strange “Kedges of 
Yaresley,” and why they wore the sign of the dolphin on their 
arms; but just at this moment, Mr. Samuel Kedge, having finished 
his job of holly hanging, came in, and, putting away his ladder, 
took the place of his wife behind the bar, while she returned to the 
kitchen. I called for a little more ale, 

“ Pretty jolly in these parts on Christmas Day, landlord?” 

“ Well, this part is like all parts, Sir; there's fat and Jean of it. 
We're pretty jolly, but that says nothing for the part as a part, 
because it’s all amongst ourselves.” 

“ A sort of family party,eh? Your good lady was saying some- 
thing about it when you came in, We were speaking about that 
singular mark by which ”"——- 

“Oh, indeed !” interrupted Mr. Kedge, stamping his feet with so 
much noise that, if I had said anything further, he could not have 
heard it, “it’s plaguey cold: I think we shall have a sharp frost 
to-night.” 

“My attention was directed to the dolphin on the boy’s arm by 


the same spot where years 


the very excellent manner in which it is executed. You must have | 


a clever tatooer hereabout.” 

As I began to speak he took up a bottle with some shot in it, 
and, under pretence of cleaning it, made such a clatter by rattling 
and shaking it, that it was hard to say whether he had really not 
heard what I said or only pretended that such was the case, 

It was hard to give up without one more struggle “ As you say, 
landlord,” said I, “it +s plaguey cold; what will you take by way 
of a warmer?” 

He was still rattling the shot in the bottle, but he heard plainly 
enough this time. 

“ Well, thankye, if I take anything, it will be just three pen’orih 
of rum neat,” was his prompt reply. 

So he had his rum, and we began talking about Christmas, 
Christmas at Yaresley, in London, at sea, and abroad in Australia, 
where Mr, Kedge hada son. When he had filled his glass he left 
the rum bottle on the counter beside the glass, and while he, for a 
few moments, turned his back to searcha drawer for a letter from 
his Australian son, in which was described how blazing hot it was 
in thoce regions at Christmas time, | filled his glass a second time. 
His resentment of the liberty was but slight, he merely wagged his 
head pleasantly, and said that it wouldn't do, and then tossed it off 
with a relish, 

We had a little more pleasant discourse, and then in came the 
baker, with his board on his head, carrying a steaming loin of 
baked pork, that smelt delicious, coming out of the frosty air. 

«Bless my heart, I had no idea it was dinner-time,” said Mr, 
Kedee: * how the time flies when you get regular on at talking, don’t 
1t 


The baker said it was placuey cold, too, and took q little gin; 
completely put Mr. Kedge out of the dolphin groove into which I 
was surely leading him, by starting some nonsensical talk about the 


grocer'’s dog a little boy. He appealed to me, but I felt so | 


spiteful towards him that I gave him my opinion that if boys 
would persist in teazing dogs they must expect to be bitten ; which, 
at all events, had the good effect of sending him away ; as for his 
slamming the door after him, J cared no more for that than for his 
insolent sneer about * birds of a feather,” 

_ “Your dinner smells so nice that it has given me quite an appe- 
tite,” said I to Mr. Kedge, “I think I ‘ll touble you for a crust of 
bread and cheese.” 

Not a bard man at worst of times, the ram had yet further 
softened him, and, without answering me, he vanished into the 
pacer into which the pox had been carried, and whence 

sued a most inviting clicking of plates and knives and forks, 
After an absence of full a minute he returned, 

“ Would you like a bit of hot dinner, Sir? We ‘ll make room for 
you at our table, if it’s agreeable,” spoke Mr. Kedge, cheerily. 

It was particularly agreeable. ‘The fact is, 1 had no particular 
business at Yaresley at all, I had hurried there in hc pes to catch 
the boat that carried passengers to where I was bound to spend 
Christmas Day, but had missed it, and there remained nothing but 
to stay until the next morning. There are many worse places to 
pass a winter afternoon than the private parlour of an inn, es- 
pep if the landlord is a comfortable man, as I began to think Mr. 
Kedge was, Besides, there was the dolphin mystery. It was not 
impossible that he might after dinner Le brought by careful manage- 
ment to gratify my curiosity. Under these circumstances, I thanked 
Mr. Kedge for his hospitable offer, and accepted it, 

There was nothing particular about the apartment, except that. it 
was very much larger than might have been expected. Its furni- 
ture was of the old-fashioned cosy and comfortable sort ; and in 
the middle, just opposite the jolly fireplace, was a bookcase, decently 
stocked ; and in front of this something carefully shrouded in brown 
calico, and which, from ils shape, 1 concluded was 3 harp, 


Samuel, kissing away her briny | 


birth of their first child there | 
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The company at the dinner-table comprised Mr, and Mrs, Kedce 
the boy and the girl who had carried the pail, and a young peal 
who, although she called the landlady “aunt,” was clearly po. 
Kedge- a Kedge of Yaresley, that is—for the sleeves of her corto 
gown were turned back to her elbows, exposing her plump ‘a tie 
but no sign of the dolphin was visible on either of t} an Y 
must be the person that plays on the harp” was my natural i; 
enee: and, as room was made for me between her and the } 
wishing to make myself agreeable, I presently manazed to 
conversation a musicaltnrn. Here, however, I failed dis 
was a young person of indifferent conversational powers, and'+ 
polite Inquiry as to the musical instrument for which she 1, , 
preference, she replied “ the waits,” and there left it, 

Who, then, did play upon the harp? Nobody. There we 
harp for them to play on. 

After the cloth was removed Mr. Kedge proposed that we shu! 
have a pipe, and in a little time we were left the sole occupants of 
the parlour. Presently, however, Keziah (the niece) return oi 


a 


Lo 


bearing in her hand a wonderfully pretty wreath composed of liully 


y 


sprigs, and mistletoe, and snowdrops. When I say a wreath, it 
shaped like one, though, in point of size, it was large enou 
encicle any two human heads, : 

“ Will this do, uncle?” asked Keziah. 

“ Well. it’s amazin’ pretty,” replied Mr. Kedge, admiringly ; «|, 
it seems to me barely big enough; it barely covered his snout la-, 
year, if you recollect, Kez.” ‘ 

“T hope it is large enough, uncle,” pouted Keziah; “if you lad 
let me take his measure before you began to paint him, these 
couldn’t have been any mistake.” : 

“T don't say that there is any mistake as it is, my dear; try it on, 
and we shall see.” ‘ : 

iXeziah gave her uncle a look of surprise, and glanced at me, 

“Never mind,” replied Mr, Kedge; “this is a gentleman from 
London, He will be a hundred miles away before he is many hours 
older.” 

Thus encouraged, Keziah approached the harp-shaped thing by 
the bookease: and, though IJ tried very hard to retain a deceni 
amount of self-possession, I the next’ moment experienced an 
astonishment compared with which all other astonishments within 
my recollection were mere passing surprises. Taking ont sundry 
pins, Keziah unshrouded the supposed harp, and snddenly there 
was revealed to view a giant dolphin carved in wood and bri 
painted—a hideous monster, with its sharp snout and white tect), 
and the inner pait of its mouth coloured vivid scarlet, It was 
mounted on a sort of frame, to which were attached castors ; 
and, having tenderly adjusted the garland on the image's head, 
Keziah wheeled it round, that her uncle might get a full and fair 
view of it. 

+ Come, that's something like,’ exclaimed Mr. Kedge, rising from 


his chair in admiration; “that fits him down to his gills in a 
proper manner; as it was last year, hiding ouly one of his eyes, and 
showing the corners of his month, it looked as though we were 
poking fun at him rather than doing him honour, It isn’t a bad 
fit, is it, Sir, considering, you know, that he never was measured 
for it?” 

“Itis a very excellent fit, I should say,” I replied, completely 
bewildered, and scarcely knowing what answer to make, 

« Have you filled his snuffbox, Kez?” asked Mr. Kedge ? 

“No, Aunt says he had better not have his snuftbox filled itil 
he is turned up properly, He spilt it about the room shamefully 
last year, if you remember, uncle,” answered Keziah; and then she 
removed the garland, pinned up the dolphin, an4 tripped out of the 
room, leaving us to ourselves once more. 

For several moments I was so lost inamazement that I sat pufling 
recklessly at my pipe and staring into the fire. What could it all 
mean? Had I stumbled on an hitherto-undiscovered community of 
heathens who worshipped the dolphin? It would seem so, and 
that to-morrow, Christmas Day, was the day of high festival with 
“the Kedges of Yaresley "—the day on which they decorated tlici: 
idol with gaudy pigments and gave him a garland to wear, “If 
you had happened to call to-morrow you mighthave seen assembled 
twenty-seven Dolphinites, excluding Uncle Sibley,” Mrs. Keilge 
had said. She did not say “ Dolphinites,” but what else could they 
be called? I half expected that Mr, Kedge would attempt to make 
aconvert of me. Perhaps that was his object in inviting me into 
his parlour, I wondered what the ceremony of making a man a 
Dolphinite cons‘sted in, and whether it was painful or simply  ridi- 
culous ; whether, if it were one or the other, or both, it would be 
safe to resist the overtures of High Priest Kedge after the peep | 
had already been allowed into the mysterious religious rites of the 
singular sect. In the midst of my cogitation Mr. Kedge touched 
the bell, which responded with a tinkle that made me start in my 
chair. My apprehensions, however, were quickly allayed. 

“I'm going to have a glass of grog,” said Mr. Kedge; “what co 
you drink, Sir?” 

T elected to have a little grog too, weak. 

Keziah brought in the kettle, and the lemon, and the sugar, and 
the other things, and Mr. Kedge made his brew. He sipped it, and, 
finding it to his liking, gave a sigh of satisfaction, at the same time 
crossing his feet on the fender and placing his glass on a convenient 
bracket. I made a brew and sipped it too, but it was not the 
slightest use my affecting to be as much at my ease as Mr. Kedye 
was. There was the shrouded goblin almost at my elbow, and ny 
inqniring eyes woul! stray towards it, do all I could to hinder. 
While so engaged for the twentieth time | was recalled by the sound 
of a small chuckle emitted by mine host. 

“Can't make it out: can you?” usked he, “Idaresay, now, 1 
does seem to a stranger a queer sort oi parlour ornament. I'll be 
bound that it does.” 

Rejoiced that he had so generously broached the business that 
was tormenting me, I promptly responded that, at least, as regarded 
myself, he was perfectly right; I assured him that in my opinion 
the presence of such a monstrosity in a private apartment was 
many degrees beyond queer, being nothing less than marvellous and 
astonishing. 

“No doubt—no donbt; it is a matter of use, yon see,” replied Mr. 
Kedge, “We see nothing monstrous about it. How should we? 1 
has been amongst us as long as I can remember.” 

“Indeed! and where might it have come from originally dye i 
asked, determined to take the mystery by open assault, since nothing 
else availed, 

“Come from ! fifty places, off and on, and at various times. From 
China, from Turkey, from the Indices. Last time of all it came from 
the Indies. Yon know what it is, &f course,” continued Mr. Kedge, 
—— observing my increasing perplexity, “It’s the figure-head 
of a ship.” 

“Ts that all? A common'figure head of a ship?” I remarked, 
feeling not a litile disappointed. 

“No; not a ‘common’ figure-head,” replied Mr, Kedge, empha- 
tically, wagging his head as he set about his second brew, “ buta 
most uncommon one.” 

“There’s nothing 
regarded in the light you throw onit, at all events,’ 
purpozeful obstinacy. “ 

“There you are wrong again, as 1 will convince you in a twinkling ; 
and, so saying, he briskly crossed the room, unpinned the monsters 
covering, 80 that he was bared from snout to tail; embraced him 
midway, and, bending him downward till he creaked complainingly, 
altered his position from the perpendicular to the more natural 
horizontal, and wheeled him forward towards the fireplace, so that 
his ugly length eccupied the space between the chairs, The tail 
end was towards Mr. Kedge, w!o presently applied his knuckles 
thereto with a smart rep, the result of which was a sharp click and 
the flying up of a circular lidlike piece in the tail, and the disclosure 
of a Cavity that, from its colour, had evidently been used as a rece)- 
tacle for snuff, “Now, what do you think of it for an uncommon 


uncommon about its appearance when it is 
I remarked, with 


| figure-head ?” asked my landlord, triumphantly. 


“T¢ball decline to give an opinion until I am made acquainted 
with a few particulars of its history,” I replied, “ First of aij, I 
should like to be informed whether the snuftbox belonged to om 
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send while he did duty at the ship's bows, or whether i 
~onferred on him as a luxury during his superaunu 
«|p belonged to him as a doz, though not as a snnffvox, when he 
iid duty aboard ship,” replied Mr, Kedge, once more : 
feet comfortably on the fender. “On board ship it ser as 
a jewel-box ; as a box in which lay hid what L may ell the 
key of the prison in which an uncle of mine lay through eleven long | 
Sinan 
rears. 
j 3 expressed my sympathy for the poor man by a nod, and com- 
josed myself to an attitude of attention. 
“Do you ever read the old newspapers—the very old ones?” 
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a ticklish job the carpenter bound himself to, 
; than to watch his opportunity dusing the voyage. | 
steal into the supereargo’s cabin, abstract the little box froin the 
iron chest, and simply pitch it overboard. There was nothing of 
value in the little box, Miss Margaret declared, only certain papers 
of a dangerous sort the firm had, against her will, agreed to carry 


iired Mr. Kedge. 
“Not when I can help it. I sometimes pick up last week's ata 
country inn where there is nothing fresher to be got,” 

« Juast week's! Las: century's, Imean. However, it’s of no con- 

eoquenee. If you had seen the report of the caso and read it there 
was vowing about it that would take hold on your memory. It 
simply said—' I’ve got the paper, but it isn't handy—that Simeon 
Kedus, supercargo in the service of the firm of Holroyd and 
Petching, merchants and shippers, was indicted for stealing a cross 
composed of gold and diamonds, intru-ted to his charge and eustody 
for delivery to a certain house at Bombay ; and that the sail Simeon 
ke ive was found guilty and senienced to transportation for the term 
of his natural life for the offence in question. That was all the 
-spapers said about it, and they were entitled to say it, for so it 
and the evidence given in the court seemed so clear that 
body but his own mother, who died two month's after he was 
‘ way, could not bring themselves to believe in his innocence, 
although he all through, before the trial and afier it, so strongly 
j ton it. 
nd he was innocent, Sir, It was eleven years after his con- 
yiction that the real facts came to light; but they proved his inno- 
cence beyond the shadow of a doubt, My missus could tell you the 
story better than I can; for she’s got what I haven't; unat is, a 
cool memory for hearsay, and knows how to put this and that 
together, as the saying is, 

* However, as well as I can tell you, it was this way. Uncle 
Simeon, you must know, was a real handsome young man. He 
wasn't bred to the sea, but was a sort of clerk at Holroyd and 
Petching’s place, somewhere in Thames-street, London, Uccle 
Simeon was quite a lad when he first went there, and then it was 
only John Holroyd, and Mr. Petching was the maneging man. 
However, by-and-by, John Holroyd, who was a very old inan, took 
Mr, Petching for a partner and seldom went to business at all, But 
it wasn't all in Mr, Petching’s hands. Holroyd had a niece 
Margaret by name, who had lived with old Holroyd all her life 
and had been brought up by him rather as a business woman than 
alaly. She could cast accounts and prove a ledger with any clerk 
in the Bank of England, so I've been told, She often came 
to Thames-street, and would oceypy herself with the books for hou s 
together. 

~ If that isn’t exactly how matters stood, it is pretty nearly. Well, 
this she-clerk, Margaret Holroyd, wes not a beauty, Sle was nob, 
downright ugly, but she was a hard sort of party. As my missus 
says, there are lamb women and ram women, and she was thelatier, 
Somehow, however, al-hough ‘ram’ to everybody else about her, she 
was ‘lamb’ touncle Simeon, It wasSimeon who carried lier books 
into her litile counting-houce, and Simeon whostayed there to assist 
her. If a message was to be taken up to the house, Simeon took it 
In tiree years his salary increased from fifteen shillings a week to two 
guineas, 1¢ was the talk of the place, what a wonderfully lucky 
young chap he was, 

“So he himself thought; he set it all down to luck. If anybody 
had whispered to him at that time, ‘Luck, indeed! you young 
donkey! Don't you see anything else in the wind? Haven't you 
found out by this time that her regard for you is not founded in the 
least on your business qualifications ? Don’t you know she's in love 
with you?’—I’m sure, had anyone said as much to my uncle, even 
though it had been a no lesa authoritative person than Mr, Petching 
himself, he would have scouted the idea as too ridiculous to be enter- 
tained for a single moment, Besides, look at the difference in the 
position of the parties, to say nothing about the circunistance of Miss 
Margaret being cloze on thirty, while he was barely uwenty-two. Be- 
sides, such a thing was put altogether out of the question by the fact 
that uncle Simeon already had a sweetheart, whom he had known 
since he and she were little boy and girl together; and when his 
last rise took place, when he was shifted a stool higher up towards 
the chief desk, the banns had been published, and they were engaged 
to be married, 

“ How the story goes on a little beyond that point, I’m not 
exactly clear. My missus could tell you to a word if she was heze; 
but itisn’t worth while to call her, Whether she, Miss Margaret 
that is, got a hint about the other young female that had been in 
the field so many years, or whether she grew fonder an fonder of 
Unee Simeon, till at last, in despair of his evee making the dis- 
rey, she up and confessed it to him ; and he, like an honest and 
upright young fellow, up and confessed to her in return that he was 
already engaged, I can’t say; anyhow she id learn about the old 
sweetheart, She lodged with an old woman, the wife of a ship- 
carpenter, employed by the firm, a wicked, mischief-making old 
witch, who, as soon as she discovered what Miss Holroyd was fishing 
after, gave her all the assistance in her power, and even invited her 
to her house one evening, while Polly was out with my uncle, and 
oa the lock of her box in her bed-room, where Polly kept all her 
etters, and gave them to Miss Holroyd to read. I can’t say 
whether she found anything about herself in the letters; perhaps 
she did. If Polly had any suspicions of Miss Holroyd's designs 
against her young man she would, no doubt, write to him for an 
explanation; and no doub: he would, in answering her, avail 
himself of the most prominent features of the business, not 
forgetting Miss Holroyd’s mature age and unfascinating appear- 
ance, to convince her how ridiculous the rumour was, This is ouly 
a guess, mind. Certain it is, however, that, from the moment of 
reading Polly’s letters from Uncle Simcon, she became his deadly 
enemy, 

* But she didn’t show herself as such. On the contrary. she 
affected to treat him with greater friendliness than ever, Just at 
this time the Dolphin was lading for a voyage to Bombay. Her 
cargo in bulk was of the ordinary sort, but she carried out besides 
some very costly jewellery to one of the chief business houses in the 
country; and one morning Mr. Petching called the young man into 
his counting-house to congratulate him on the fact that, in con- 
sideration of his faithful services, Mr. Holroyd had placed at his 
disposal the office of supercargo on board the Dolphin, the better 
to ensure the safe conveyance of the precious portion of the freight 
already mentioned. 

* [thad long been Uncle Simeon’s desire to go just one long voyage 
and back again, and here was a splendid opportunity, True, he was 
engaged to be married ; but he was quite sure that Polly would have 
no very serious objection to ete goers the ceremony for just a few 
months, in consideration of the many advantages to be derived. 
However, he begged a day to consider the matter, that he might 
consult with Polly about it, and, though the said consultacion was 
attended by many sighs and tears, the result of it was that she con- 
sented, and consequently he conzented too, Perhaps he would not 
have been in such a hurry to consent had he known that a few days 
before Miss Holroyd had sought an interview with the ship- 
carpenter, the husband of the woman where Volly lodged. If he 
could have heard the conversation that took place between the 
Carpenter and his mistress he would have known that if by some 
accident he had slipped down and broken both his legs any day 
before the sailing of the Dolphin it would have been a piece of great 
good fortune, 

“Miss Margaret showed the carpenter a little square box, and 
said, in the course of her conversation with him, and when they 
had come to understand each other perfeetly, ‘Look at it wel 
Take it in your hand and make yours: lf perfectly familiar with 
the shape and feel of it, in case you should have to find it in the 
dark, I will take care that it is placed in the right-hand corner of 
the top drawer of the supercargo’s strong box, You shall have a 
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out to India, Tlowever, he took the five guineas, and promised as 
fair as any carpenter could, And toa grat extent he meant tair 
tuat is, as between rogues; but not to the fullest extent, He 
meant to do his best with the false keys, and to obtain possession of 
the little box ; but throwing it overboard was quite another matter, 
‘What is worth fifty guineas to destroy for somebody must be 
worth fifty guineas to preserve for somebody else,’ said Mr, Car- 
penter, ter turning the matter over in his mind two or three 
days be the Dolphin sailed, he found a job at her bows, and 
meanwhile contrived to cut out a plug by the dolphin’s tail large 
enough to hold the little box he intended to steal out of the strone 
chest, 7 
“Well, the Dolphin sailed with the carpenter and Uncle Simeon on 
board, and everything was arranged accordi: Miss Margaret's de- 
sire, All went merry asa marriage bell, The weather wz fair, and 
my uncle enjoyed the voyage amazingly. Vheice was one damper on 
the spirits of the crew, and that was, that one evenin en the 
Dolphiu had been at sea about three weeks, while the supercargo was 
taking a glass with the captaia in his cabin, a sudden 'y of * Man 
1” was raised, and though they could see him struggling 


overboard ! 
in the water, and then threw a grating to him in the first place, and 
lowered a boat in the second, they didn’t recover him. It was the 
ship-carpenter, How he came to tumble over the side was a 
mystery. Of course, when certain other matters came to light, it 
was not hard to guess at the fact that the rascal had selected that 
evening to execute Miss Holroyd’s commission: that he had accom- 
plished it as far as unlocking the chest, see rin: the little box, and 
locking it again went; but that in proceedin.: to carry out his own 
p-ivate and particular part of the roguish sclicme he miscarried, 

“Well, by-and-by the voyage cametoan end, and then the loss of 
the diamoud cross was discovered. I don't know how much it was 
worth ; an enormous sum, auyhow—tive or six thousand pounds 
the least, Tue worst of it was, it was not ed until my unc’e 
had made several trips ashore and knocked about the town a.bit, as 
young men will coming off a long voyage. It was a very black 
case against him. It was plain that the locks, which were of a 
peculiar make, had not been tampered with: the keys he wore 
night and day round his neck, attached to a bit of whipcord, The 
jewel was gone ; he had been lodging ashore, and had been seen in 
company to whom the gift of a diamond cross would be highly 
acceptable. He had no explanation to offer, not the least; so they 
brought him back under arrest, and, Holroyd and Petching prose- 
cuting, he was, as J before told you, tried and senterced to trans- 
portation for life, 

“ Now comes the oddest part of the story. Simeon had a brother, 
Micah; my father, that is to say ; ashipbreaker by trade, and many 
years older than Sitheon. He was the man that befriended uncle at 
the trial, paying down, a3 I have heard him say, a hundred and nine 
guineas for lawyers’ fees alone. Tlowever, he was a man in a 
largish way of busincss, and could afford it ; not bat that he would 
have sold the last ton of copper in his yard rather than his brother 
pany should have lost the chance of clearing up the charge against 
him, 

“Father's place was somewhere by Gravesend, I 've just the 
bares’ recollection of it myselfi—close by the water-side, with a 
cottage ai the end of the yard, and a little garden, with scarlet- 
runners growing up strings in front of the parlour window. Another 
thing I reco!lect, too; and that is, that in the garden there was a 
summer-house, with a path leading up to it, and that on each side 
of the path were planted the figureheads of all the ships tha! came 
to the yard to be broken up. 

“Well, one day, eleven years and two months after poor uncle 
Simeon had been sent to Botany Bay, my father got a letter from 
an agent asking him to take a trip over to Sheerness to see a 
merchant-ship that was there for sale at a wouderfully low figure. 
The agent sen. particulars of its tonnage and condition; and as my 
father was not very well at the time, he sent word to the agent, 
‘Buy her and send her home.’ 

“She was bought and sent home—tright home to the gate before 
father saw her, for his gout was worse, and he had to lie a-bed. 
The agent came up in her, 

“* What's her name ’’ asked my father. 

“*The Dolphin.’ 

“+The what? Who's the owner ?’ 

“¢ Parsons, of Rochester.’ 

“Did she always belong to Parsons ?’ 

“)No; he bought her of Holroyd and Petching six years 
ago.’ 

“Father was not a man to pre way to his feelings, but when he 
heard that the ship which had brought his poor brother Sim into 
such trouble had come to him to be broken up he was completely 
done over, and turned his face over on to the pillow and took on to 
that degree that the agent crept out of the room and down staira 
and told my mother ehe had better go up and see what was the 
matier. 

“ However, there was nothing to do but break up theship, and she 
was broken up, and, as was customary, her figure-head was carried 
to the summer-house path to keep company with the rest. For old 
acquaintance sake, as it were, however, father had this particular 
figure-head placed close to the bower in which he sometimes sat to 
smoke a pipe. He sat in there with my mother to smoke a pipe on 
the Sunday following the day on which the last figure-h was 
fixed, and their talk was very naturally about Uncle Sim. It was 
nota very cheerful conversation, as you may imagine, and presently, 
as he heaved a sigh, father tapped the bowl of his pipe on the 
dolphin’s tail to knock the ashes ont of it. It gave out a hollow 
sound, He tapped again, this time with his knuckles. ‘Humph,’ 
said he, and then he pulled out his knife and tapped with the 
handle of it. It sounded hollower than ever. He unclasped the 
blade and scraped the paint away a bit, and then, spying a crevice, 
he put the point of the knife into it, prized out the plug that 
wretched carpenter had fixed in ; and there lay the little box with 
the diamond cross in it, for stealing which Uncle Simeon was 
undergoing transportation for life. 

“ Nobody, except my father and mother and my father’s lawyer, 
ever knew exactly what took place after the discovery was made. 
It is known, however, that father started within an hour for 
Lincoln’s-inn-fields, London, and that there was an interview, on 
Monday afternoon, between the lawyer and my father and Miss 
Margaret, or rather, Mrs, Margaret ; for by this time she had married 
old Petching’s son, her uncle being dead. It was no use making a 
fuss, so there was no fuss made. However, Uncle Simeon was home 
by the end of the year; and, judging from tho stretch of land he 
bought hereabouts (which is our native place, you must understand), 
he must have found a tidyish lot of money somewhere, However, 
that ’s neither here uor there; they are all dead and gone now, 
God rest the worst of them! We keep the old dolphin, though. 
Indeed, to tell you the truth, it is in the will that we shall, with 
full particulars about wearing the sign of it, and making merry over 
it on Christmas Day, and a lot of other nonsense, as anyone out of 
the family must think it, And do you know, Sir,” continued Mr. 
Kedge, affectionately patting the dolphin’s head, “ we have grown 
so used to see the scaly old fellow amongst us when the candles 
are lit and storytelling begins, that it would seem like somebody 
dead if anything was to happen to him.” ; 

And, giving ‘him another affectionate pat, and carefully closing 
his snuifbox, Mr. Kedge set the dolphin upright, wheeled him to 
his proper place, and pinned his brown holland cloak about him. 
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CHRISTMAS IN HEAVEN. 

Ti+ a beautiful, fresh spring morning. 
_ Draw close to the window my chair 
iwish [could waik in the garden, 

And tas‘e the sweet, bloom-scented air, 
Consumption’s pale captive I wither, 

And feel not the gladness it brings ; 
While zephyrs are playing with daisies, 

Aud swallows are flashing their wings, 


Come, take my hand gently, my darling, 
For thou and T, dearest. must part ; 
Consumption, dread vampire, is draining 

Eich drop from the fount of my heart. 
The cold hand of Death will soon gather 
These ro es that tiush on my cheek, 
And methinks I can hear the stern sexton 

A-digging my grave while | speak, 


The lilacs and violets blossom, 
Flowers follow where May hath trod; 
The blue waves are dancing to music, 
A carpet of bloom is the sod. 
God's world is an [den of beauty 
For all who have heal:h to enjoy; 
Ob, would E were half as gay-hearted 
As yon carolling shepheid-boy ! 


Tail, rose-mantled Summer! glad season ! 
Thy warm beans shall lure me away 
To blossoming lanes, and green meadows, 

‘Mid soft edours of new-mown hay, 
The corn in the valleys is waving, 

The blithe choristers fill the sky, 
The bees in the heather are humming, 

While here with sick fancies I sigh, 


Brigut Hope over nature, decaying, 
Its merciful sceptre sways ; q 
Oh, lead me along by the woodlands, 
To bask in the sun's golden rays ! 
And read from the page of the Poet, 
Those songs ‘tis enchantment to hear, 
And I will forget in the rapture 
The cruel Destroyer is near, 


I feel so much better. my darling. 
I thank my kiud Maker in prayer ; 
Come hither. my dear little daughter, 
And twine a few buds in my hair. 
Now purple and gold gleam the mountains 
Far off in the blushing west. 
The sun smiles a farewell of sorrow 
That thrills through my panting breast. 


Brown Autumn comes reeling with fruitage, 
The orchards are russet and red, 
Yet still I lament on my pillow, 
Unable to hold up my head, 
God's bountiful hand scatters blessings, 
His banquet is foll and is free, 
Bat I am consumed by a canker. 
Like fruit on a sin-blighted tree, 


The leaves whirl in showers from the branches, 
Bestrewn by the pitiless blest, 

Like hopes which I fondly have cherished, 
And leave me forsaken at last, 

3eyond the cold hills there's a refuge— 

A home in the Good Shepherd's breast, 

Where the wicked shall cease from troubling, 
And the weary shall be at rest, 


I've heard the strange music of angels 
Three nights in my chamber, I trow ; 
J know by that sign I am dying— 
The dew of youth yet on my brow. 
a thy hand on my heart, my darling, 
nd feel how its pulses grow faint ; 
I yearn for God's flowery love-kingdom, 
Whose wonders no pencil can paint, 


A pale-visaged weaver, comes Winter, 
And deftly he weaveth my shroud, 

And the snow and the wind intermingle, 
And knock at my window aloud. 

I knew that his dark stormy weather 
Would thrill me and kill me with cold, 

And long ere the primrose shall blossom, 
My heart will lie under the mould, 


The twilight steals softly and faintly, 
My children, come kneel by my bed ; 

One kiss—and the last one for ever : 
You'll think of me oft when I'm dead, 

No love can be like your dear mother’s ; 
And from you, sweet prattlers, to —_ 

And in the world leave you poor orphans, 
Jt breaketh, it breaketh my heart. 


Wy ches will be vacant at Christmas, 
ut let not your bosoms be riven ; 
Rejoice that Our Father hath called me 
To spend Christmas with him in heaven, 
Yon crystalline snow-flake will glitter 
In the sunset’s bejewel'd crest ; 
My glorified spirit in splendour 
Win shine in the realms of the blest, 
Saevpon CHapwick, 


OFF DUTY. 
Ir would be difficult to discover whether the dignity of office and 
the sense of authority affords much consolation to the protectors of 
the public peace during this season of the year ; and it rx 4 ovfely 
be asserted that the policeman who preserves a sense of jollity 
genial Christmas fellowship is a man to be made much of as a choice 
spirit. 

Ppancy being reduced to the necessity of making up your mind 
whether it is best to have your days or your nights to yourself, To 
enjoy the luxury of an after-dinner nap, a cosy pipe by the fire, and 
amug of hot tea; to be followed by a night in the lonely, cheerless 
streets, with occasional visits with “a charge” to a cl evil- 
smelling, gas-lighted station-house: or to wake up niin in-the 
chill grey morning with the knowledge that you must lingér all da 
self-contained and solitary amidst a busy crowd ; or wander drearily 
along dull suburban streets with a north-east wind cutting like a 
knife through the coarse blue cloth of your uniform, and treating 
your new helmet as though it were the cowl of a patent chimney- 

ot. 
The policeman’s view of Christmas may well be a strange one, but 
then, if you come to that, what must his view of life be? ‘What 
stran things he sees, what queer disclosures he has heard, what 
varied experiences he has become acquainted with during his 
inspection of that wretched side of the great human question with 
which he is most familiar. - : 

Looking with a fixed expression of preternatural sagacity over 
that leather stock of his, as he stands beating his worsted gloves 
together at corners where he can command a view of things in 

neral ; how many passengers he can account for whose daily life 
is a mystery to half the world beside—that half of the world which 
doesn’t know how the other half live. What a terrible number of 
his fellow men avoid that judicial eye, and with only a furtive 
glance go on their way “after no good ;” what a large percentage, 


4)() 
catching sight of his stiff figure, i ‘ 
corners, conscious that they are likely to be * wante d ’ for something 
unmistakably bad. How he is *blarneyed” by itinerant dealers 
who fear the necessity for moving on ;” appealed to with wistful 
looks by ownerless boys; made the temporary guardian of lost 
infants; tempted by friendly “‘cads,” with the price of a quartern 
of rum in their side-pockets ; vituperated by fierce females, under 
spirituous excitement; gravely reasoned with by inebriated persons 
who insist that the liberty of the subject consists in the eta of 
defying the universe with their backs against a tavern shutter and 


vanish suddenly round adjacent 
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their hats in the kennel; fetched to quell domestic difticalties ; 
referred to for the arbitration of interminable disputes; and, in 
short, expected to be a grave, dispassionate, and judicious admi- 
nistrator of human affairs, at a salary of a pound or five and twenty 
shillings a week. 

What has he not witnessed since he first made one of that file of 
men whose boots tramp with such measured tread as they are 
mustered for night duty ? : ; 

Respectable vice, warm and full of ’ meat, rolling to the 
newest entertainment in snug broughams disreputable mis- 
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ll 
threadbare garments at tay 

the hope of finding somebody to bestow a pel gee 
to relieve the gnawing of hunger, or with an illusive 
of warmth in the bright glare of gas reflected on th 
pavement outside. Little naked feet, frozen purple b half-thawed 
ice, and little faces, prematurely old and haggard, huddled j, 
bundles of rags, in half-finished buildings or under the ack 
arches of railways; gaunt and famished men, standing in t} 
shadows of dark walls, and thinking which would be best— 
the chance of casual relief at the union-gate or a night 
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OFF DUTY: GOING OUT TO DINNER—(pRAWN BY WARWICK RFYNOIDS ) 


the police-cell, with the possibility of a successful robbery; 
Women with children in their arms crouching at the workhouse 
door to wait for the cheerleas shelter and the coarse meal which 
may sustain life for another 4 } young girls with some remains of 
a former beauty —— swiftly before the cutting wind to look 
over a bridge into the dark, sluggish tide; thieves slinking like 
shadows into dim doorways in London slums, or giving a warning 
whistle as they hear the clamp of official footsteps; burglars 
smoking in the “taps” of low beershops, and waiting for those 


“implements” two hundredweight of which were seized last year , experiences of the active and intelligent officer. 


by 
Arsenal to be melted into shot and shell. Dancing-saloons where 
German sugar-bakers and foreign sailors assemble moodily, and, on 
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the first revival of a recent quarrel, draw long knives upon each 
ther; common lodging-houses, where thieves sleep with one eye 
open, and where broken-down mechanics, besotted and ruined 
gentlemen, labourers, cadgers, and tramps are the strange bedfellows 
brought together by poverty ; gay saloons where painted vice runs 
riot and despises magisterial fines; thieves’ haunts, where pub- 
licana are receivers, and “sporting gents” know something about 
lost dogs: these, and that last scene of all which results in a 
police bill headed “Dead Body Found,” are amongst the ni tly 
And yet he is 


é police at different times, and finally sent to Woolwich | often a good-hearted, genial fellow, with an honest touch of 


true pity in his heart and a pang of real pain for the erring 
and unfortunate. I declare I am acquainted with an officer 


who is too stont to be particularly active, but who possesses 
uncommon intelligence, whose rounu, ruddy, good-umoured 1uce 
is recognised with infinite civility and kindness in one of tle 
worst quarters of this many-quartered metropolis, His manner 
is so fatherly and forbearing that the unfortunate wretches of 
the district seem to regard fim with the sort of reverence tra- 
ditionally accorded to the village pastor in the country jand I 
am convinced that, at this season, his presence is as suggestive 
of Christmas festivity as though he were a sort of Temperance 
Bacchus in a blue uniform, 

Whoever has observed a policemen in the quarters of his married 
brethren in the force, must have noticed bis wonderful way with 
children, The fact is, he “ takes to children, ‘and children, when 
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mestic life. Few 
people have ever 
seen a soldier nurs- 
ing a baby, and he 
is geuerally a poor 
hand at it ; in fact, 
soldiers can veiy 
seldom assume the 
manners and cus- 
toms of civilians 
even when they are 
off duty, Except 
when he is tip-y 
or huddled into 
& railway-carriape, 
the soldier seldouw 
finds any ordinary 
apartment quite 
large enough for 
him; and even 
when he is taking 
his pleasure, he 
wants a very larye 
space to take it in, 
Now, the police- 
man off duty dropa 
his officialism in a 
manner quite mar- 
vellous, Once re- 
move the white- 
striped armlet, and 
he walks abou" the 
strects in the most 
casual and un- 
obtrusive manner, 
with all the ri- 
gidity shaken out 
of his shoulders 
and quite slack 
about the knees, 
He generally car- 
ries a bundle, too, 
and is quite jocular 
over a pint of beer 
at the tavern door, 
where yesterday he 
was quite another 
man, 

So will it be 
when he has his 
turn off duty on 
Christmas ay ; 
and, having de- 
cided to take his 
fresh - coloured, 
hard-working wite 
to see “the old 
people,” locks the 
street-door (they 
are taking care of 
an empty house, 
and live in the 
lower storey), cai- 
ries his own baby, 
aud adds a bright 
worsted comforter 
to his uniform, as 


INNOCENCE, a token that he is 
taking holiday. 
they knowhim, take tohim, By-the-way, what s'range notions police- So wonderful an impression does this domestic exhibition make, INNOCENCE AND QUILT. 


men’s children must have on the subject of “being taken up;” and even vpon the minds of the tradesmen’s boys who have seen him THIS is a naughty world. On whatever other subject theologians, 
how strangely they must themselves be regarded & other children come out, that they quite forget to call out, “ Crush-er,” or to make | politicians, philosophers may differ, they are all agreed on this 
as those in whore parent is invested such a dread potentiality ! any allusions to the goose, the mutton, or the rabbit-pie, to which he point ; and amongst innumerable evidences of the lamentable moral 

Yes, the force, as a whole, is seen to steer in do- is vulgarly supposed to be so warmly attached, T.A, condition of mankind, none is more obvious than the fact that guilt 
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BREAKING UP FOR THF HOLIDAYS: THE BASHFUL YOUNG GENTLEMAN —(DRAWN BY FLORENCE CLAXTON.) 
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and innocence are every day confounded, The most artless sim- 
plic ty is constantly treated as though it were hypocrisy and a 
a lightful invenuousness which » no concealment is mistaken 
or deep design for some unwor nd ; 
in the sarne way, evil effrontery bolily challenges public opinion 
unier the name of straightforward honest nd unblushing vice is at- 
tributed to eccentricity, infirmity of purpose, or mistaken intention. 
Now, to take an instance, Nobody believed that Flora Belltot 
was sweetly unconscious of the presence of that sprig of mistletoe 
when she sat down under the portrait of Sir Wapps Wyper, at 
Wyper Hall, last Christmas Eve, It may be doubted whethe 
our Artist, who has chosen this subject for happy illustration and 
was present on the oceasion, quite believed in the poor bared 


creatures exquisite simplicity of character until overwhelming 
te-tiuiony, in the shape of a naive decluration that: she was un- 
n nted with 1 ient Druidical custom annually celebrated 
under the white-berried plant. a, 

Fiort bod come down some days before to spend the Christmas 
huldays come down with au open-eyed, childish ignorance of con- 
Ventiovaliics which was in itself inexpressibly charming, and con- 


viking manner with the excellent though rather 


as often regarded, 

re.” That was the tile which she had 
and it had been at all events partially 
adopted by the household at Wyper Hall, the female members of 


wi lL which 
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Sie was “a child of Nature.” 
bestowed upon herself; 


the family not being quite certain whether Flora was “a silly 
creature” or “an artful girl,” the younger Wapps believing 
that she was “rather soft, but up to most things ;” and Sir Wapps 
himself regarding her, as from an intellectual tower, in the light of 
a goodnatured bat rather fiighty young person sin gularly un- 
sophisticated for a girl of her age, il, as he had been informed, she 
were really eight and twenty. ; ian 

As to the visitors, their opinions of Misa Belltot were often indi- 
cative of the influence of @ fashionable education upon the best 
sympathies of our nature. Some experienced matrons regarded 
Her with positive dislike ; more than one young lady was heard to 
speak of her with undisguised contempt, and two or three young 
gentlemen who had long left school were seen to wink ab each 
Oller with a wicked pre-ence of disbelief in the purity and inno- 
cence which they were Loo cor:upt to appreciate. P 

Sadly enough, even the ‘servants were tainted with the same 
blighting scepticism which influenced so many of their superiors. 
Lhe clements of disbelief in virtue had found their represéntatives 
in the kitehen; and the cook, in conversation with the housemaid, 
was heard to declare that if she (cook) was “such a artful minx as 
that Miss Belter, which she’s no good, though butter, as the sayin’ 
is. wouldn't melt in her mouth,” she'd “ goand drownd herself.” In 
reply to whch the family coachman, who was.a married man, and 
suould have known better, replied that innocence was “ all my eye.” 

Now, two of the visitors at Wyper Hall, thougi young in years, 
may be said to have been notorious examples of guilt—that-sort of 
guil. which, hidden under the guise of frankncss and trath, is blind 
to the beauty of the real simplicicy of charac.er which, while itis 
unacquainted with the cynical and repressive regulations ofa vitiated 
society, is unsuspecting and full of a sweet, youthful trustfulness, 

Yo nobody did Flora Belltot display these characteristics more 
unreservedly than to young Arlington Rowe, who, having left 
college, was studying for (he Bar, as an agreeable diversion until he 
gh uld come into a very handsome property on tue death of his 
maternal grandfather, 

The questions she asked this young man were sometimes amusing, 
doub.kess; but \hen it was part ol her nature to seek for information 
on books, on opinions, on every subjecs with which she thought the 
listener was acquainted; and so retentive was her memory that she 
could resume the conversation at any moment, and express her 
desire to know wore of that delightful subject which her informant 
unilerstood so charmingly. 

It offen happened tha. in this way Arlington would find himself 
seated alone with her at oue part of the 1vom, while the rest of the 
Coupauy, sume of whom were evidently muking satirical remarks, 
were gathered round the piauo or had ass: mbled for a dance, 

Uniike tuis guilty-minded and self-conscious young man, she ex 
hibited noe. barrassment except thatof surprise,and always explained 
tha’ she had been seeking knowledge on a subject of interest, 

ln the same way, when Arlington sometimes walked on the lawn 
in the evening to smoke his cigar, he would suddenly disvover that 
Miss Belitot had shpped on her crimson looded cloak, and was 
stan iing just in tront of him full of an enthusiastic admiration for 
the starry heavens, Would it be believed that an evil world had so 
far influenced him that he more than once attempted to pass her 
without notice, and would have commit.ed that grave error but for 
the childlike confidence with which she placed her white hand upon 
his shoulder ? 

One thing she never could understand, and everybody was under 
th impression that sie had said so, though nobody quite remem- 
bered thas she had made the remark to them personally, and that 
was—why most of the ladies, aud all the gentlemen, visiting Wyper 
Hail should so admire May Thorpe ? 

* Wasshe really, now, what you would call a beauty, you know ? 
She (Flora) is no judge atall. She was a very clever horsewoman, was 
she not? A delightful accomplishment, but requiring great courage, 
she should think ; though most delightful to gallop thrvugh the fields, 
and even to jump over the hedges, if there were any gentlemen 
there (o assist one in case of accident. May Thorpe was much 
avmired—no doubt girls who rode well were always—oh, yes; but 
not what would be called clever, was she? No time for much else 
but field sports, po. No, Didn't it sometimes make girls 
more like companions to gentlemen? How nice it would be to 
have a very quiet pony or an old steady horse, and go out on 
Christmas morning ! but then, if one hadn't a habit, of course it 
would be impossible with gentlemen, What a pity that May 
Thorpe’s was too large in the waist: she might borrow it; but 
then, what a fright it would look,” 

‘These were her artless remarks to Arlington Rowe on the morning 
of Christmas Eve ; and it was on the same evening that she appeared 
in the drawing-room charmingly dressed, and sat down under 
the portrait of sir Wapps Wyper, from the frame of which descended 
a spray of seasonable mistletoe. Perhaps she had never noticed it, 
though it had been there for two or three days ; but even if she had, 
its connection with the osculatory rites of Christmas was entirely 
uuknown to her, Her eyes, too, were fixed on Arlington, who, wit! 
a group of men and one or two ladies, stood about the fire, She 
was a little surprised, but innocently unembarrassed by the rude 
laughter which greeted her when she took her seat and said, 

“ Mr. Rowe, I want you to tell me something ; but I must whisper 
to you—so come here. 

She tl ht at first that they were laughing because she had a 
black on her nose, and entreated somebody to tell her ifshe had, and 
to come and blow it off. Will it be credited that Arlington never 
moved, and asked if somebody else wouldn't do. Brutal young man ! 

When the nature of the plant, called mistletoe, was explained to 
her by the youngest of the Wypers, a child of eleven, she asked 
gocdhumouredly, whether they really thought she would have sat 
therp had she known the mystic meaning of those berries, and more 
than one man there repentei of his radeness, so that'she soon had 

quite @ party ronnd her chair, 

On the following morning a party went out for a long ride over 
Wy per-common, and May Thorpe was of the party. Arlington 
Rowe, wh® had invended to » company her, caute down late to 
breakfast, and found that she had siarted without him ; yet, so mis- 
guided was he that, though Flora Belltot, in the freshest of morning 
robes, handed him his tea and began to discourse on Tennyson with 
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beatitiful admiration, he left her, almost without apology, and hung 
about the stables, smoking cigars, all the morning. Watching him 
from her chamber-window, Flora saw him suddenly fling his cigar 
away and take asort of little gilded pill froma box in his waist- 
coat-pocket, take it, too, in a very nasty way; for he began 
| to masticate it instead of swallowing it like a man, Then, he made 
asudden bolt into the house, and, as sie saw from the staircase, 
| took up his station behind the front door, with something green and 
| glistening in his hand. 
Now, while he stood there in ambush, May Thorpe came from 
| the stables where she had left her horse—came right up to the 
already half-opened door—and must /are seen hin trying to hide 
| himself behind it, She must have seen the green spray which he 
held in his hand, too; for in his guilty confusion he held it quite 
| beyond the edge of the door, And yet, secing all this, she came 
| deliberately in, and was kissed without # straggle. 

When she reached the bed-room floor, she heard the luw sounds 
of female hysteria in Flora Belltot’s apartment, and, upon Inquiring 
what was the matter, that innocent and contiding girl said that she 
was afraid sue had done something to oilend Mr, Arlington Rowe, 

Her grief was mollitied, however, by the late arrival of Cornet 
Spooner, with whom (as he smoked his cigar on the lawn) she 
walked and talked, to his ineffable delight; for he, too, was a 
“child of nature,” though he had never discovered the fact before, 
And when she pratiled, with her hand resting on hs manly arm, he 
said, “ By Jove ! it was dev'lish kind, now, to take pity on a fellah 
that way.” In a couple of days he confided to young Wapps Wyper 
that “By Jove! that sweet creachar, Miss Belltot, was—by Jove! 
you know—the most—ah—sweet creachar, and all that, you kuow, 
that he'd ever met in the whole course of his existence.” 


Tn four months Flora Belltot became the Honourable Vlora Spooner, 
while Arlington Rowe is still only engaged to May Thorpe; so that, 
after all, innocence is rewarded and guilt sometimes punished. A. 


“ BREAKING-UP.” 

Wuo does not remember those first parties of the “ festive 
season” which formed, as it were, the connecting link between 
school and the Christmas holidays by uniting both—the grim de- 
corum of the class-room scarcely mitigated by unwonted deco- 
rations—the authoritative commands of the goveruess with difficulty 
modulated to a poliie imitation of the requesis of ordinary life? 
What a ridiculous simulation it was when, as each pupil came in 
with her hair shining in those glossy ringlets that were only attained 
by two days’ previous curl-papering, the Misses Walkintwo (they 
kept Eddystone House Lstablishment for Young Ladies, and there 
were thirty of us—twenty day-girls and ten boarders) came forward 
to receive her! With what a flutter of genune pleasure we all 
admired each other's dresses, and got into corners to recount all the 
difficulties and mysteries of the toilet, although each one of us had 
known for weeks previously what all the rest were going to wear! 
The reception by our ggvernesse2, who cach wore a smile supposed 
to express cheerful admiration and atfectionate rolicitude, was so 
completely carried out that even we boarders, who had willingly 
put up witha light bread-and-butter luncheon in place of dinner, and 
nad been soundly rated at least twice since breakfast, felt as we 
entered the room that we had helped to decorate for the occasion as 
though we had come in our private carriages from some remote 
district, and were now being welcomed with all the delight which 
would be naturally felt on our escaping unhurt from the dangers of 
the road. Nothing could be more decorously elegant than the bearing 
of the eldest Miss Walkintwo (Selina) as she advanced to shake hands 
with each one of us; nothing more contidential than the manner of 
her younger sister (Barbora) as she invited us to come nearer the 
fire (just burning up, with a great smell of damp wood and turpen- 
tine) ; nothing more critically genial than the way in which Mrs. 
Waikintwo (tueir mamma) calles each of us" my dear,” as she 
eyed us over and took our hands between the long fingers of a 
lemon-coloured glove. How we ail sat round at a moderate dis- 
tance from the fire, not quite certain what was expected from us, 
and by no means able to dismiss the impression that a class-room 
silence was indispensable, until some girl more imaginative than 
the rest would whisper something, and two or three of us would 
begin to giggle, and a series of nudges and pinches would provoke 
an outburst of suppressed hysteria, at which, to our great surprise, 
the Misses. Walkiutwo would smile lively approval and Mrs. W. 
would laugh out quite loud, without in the least knowing, any 
more than we did, what had occasioned our merriment. 

Wuat a subdued murmur of giggling, and wuispering, and rust- 
ling of book-musiin would arise as the sound of cab-wheels and a 
lony series of rat-tats announced the arrival of the day-scholars 
with fresh toilette mysteries and wonderful realisations of long- 
anticipated ball-dre-ses ! With what grace we rose as the music-master 
(Professor Herr Surumoff) came with a prodigious double knock, and, 
ejaculating, “Ach, but dis is beautual—ais is sharming ; young 
ladies, accep) my most profound compliments!” bowed with the 
utmost grace, in a dress-coat with watered-silk facings, and with 
his moustaches so waxed that they almost lifted off his spectacles, 

Our writing-master, poor old Mr. Shandy, in his dingy black suit, 
was quite eclipsed by unis splendid apparition, and retired to acorner 
where, with a large bandanna handkerchief on his knee, he sipped 
a warm infusion of “ good family souchong at three-and-four,” and 
beamed benignantly on all around. He was happy enough, for his 
daughter was there too— Rose Shandy, wuo knew so many 
Christmas games and was so handy with the litile ones of the party, 
that she was asked every year, and the Walkintwos were always 
kind to her. Heaven bless them for that! If Herr Strumoff was 
grand, what shall be said of M. Lejeune, the dancing-master (his 
real name was said to be Levy, and he was even reported to be of 
Jewish origin), who appeared in a cout lined with white satin, a 
yold-embroidcred vest, axd his fect encased in varnished boots so 
small that they were nearly covered by his trousers, and he seemed 
to be dancing on ebony wooden legs? M. Lejeune kissed his hands 
in the ballet manner as he came in—he was always a privileged 
person, and highly respectable—and ** Madam and Meesee, dis is von 
of ze greateshi pleasures of ma lifes.” M. Lejeune always spoke in 
an accent more or less foreign; though he had been known under 
sudden excitement to express himself in very ordinary English, and 
with no trace whatever of his foreign birth, except a elight nasal 
twang and a difficult sibillation of the 8. I have heard, too, that on 
one occasion, when Herr Strumoff addressed him in French, he 
turned red, and asked him a little wanoly why he couldn't talk 
English, There was no more exciting event than the a:rival of 
M. Lejeune, except on one occasion, when the elder brother of one 
of the girls came to fetch her howe and stayed, at the solicitation 
of Mrs. Walkintwo, who sent a servant to fetch in a friend who 

was waiting for the brother outside, 

J remember that we all believed this friend to be an officer in the 
army, because he was buttoned up to the chin in a single-breasted 
frock-coat and wore his hair long, besides being an elegant dancer. 
1 have since heard, however, that ue was clerk to a wine merchant. 
The brother was most amusing, and gave such funny recitations 
that we were quite dull when he went away The brothers, gene- 

. ? 
rally, were not very formidable; for the little ones who came with 
the day-girls we knew very well, and the older boys were, if pos- 
sible, more bashful than we were, and stood altogether at one end 
of the room, fidgeting their neckties or bursting their gloves, and 
muttering to each other as though they had come to a funeral and 
were waiting for the undertaker. I have a fancy that even some 
of these youths were regarded suspiciously by the Pisses Walkintwo 
although the eldest of them, who wight have been seventeen, pro- 
fessed to be a “ misoganist,” by which many of the girls under- 
stood that he devoted himself to some newly-invented musical 
instrument, I shall neyer forget the sort of ecstatic terror which 
invariably seized that unfortunate young: Tawley—the most 
awkward of all our male guests—when Mrs: \¥. took him, as it were, 
in tow and bore down with him to that eud éf the room where the 
elder girls assembled, giggling and makiag spiteful remarks upou 
the particular brother who happened at that moment to give symp- 
toms of “choosing a partner.” With what a look of mingled reproach 
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and delight did the devoted Tawley learn that Miss Pike was en gaged 
to dance with Miss Rose, and with what stammered apologies did ho 
relapse into gloom when Mrs. W. said, “Oh! nonsense ; young 
ladies dance together, indeed; I never heard of such athing.? = 
What a strange sense of scarcity and yet of plenty was always 
present during the introduction of the “refreshments!” What 
attenuated bread and butter; what limp sandwiches, made of boiled 
beef and ham from a celebrated shop a few streets off ; what den-c 
seedsake and unsatisfying pastry ; what a flavour of yesterday's 
mustard in some of the sandwicles; what a sloppy distribution of 
sweet tepid negus—very weak of wine, but very strong of lemon 
peel and mixed spice; above all, what a genteel struggle on the 
part of the Mis-es Walkintwo to keep up appearances, and to 
exhibit so much real good temper to a party of giddy, thoughtless 
girls who were the wearisome trouble of their daily lives ! 
Ejdystone House has been shut up now for some years; for 
really, after all, both the sisters married, and married very well, too, 
and one of them, at least, has children of her own; but I’m sure 
she can never forget the old “ breakings up.” TA. 


HOW | SPENT A VERY MERRY CHRISTMAS AT 
: AN INN. 


Ir was no use attempting to continue my journey that night, 
The snow was coming down as thick as blankets, and in another 
hour or so the road would not be distinguishable. It was very pro- 
voking, no doubt, to lose my Christmas dinner at home and have to 
stay at an inn; but there was no alternative. 

had been detained in town till the latest moment by the expected 
arrival of a brother from abroad. We did not come. So, after 
making a very cold and lonely journey all the morning by the iail- 
coach to I——, I hired a horse, intending to push on home at once, 
But I had not left I—— long before the snow began to come down 
in large deliberate flakes, that seemed to say, “ Don’t hurry, there's 
lots of time ; we ‘ve come to spend Christmas!” 

So, when I reached S——, where I had intended to bait and rest 
awhile, I found myself compelled to give up all idea of going on, 
and to satisfy myself with Christmas at “mine inn.” I comforted 
myself with the thought that there would most like! y be several people 
in like plight, and that, being (thrown toget.er in this way, we should 
become sociable, and perhaps spend a cheerful evening, after all. 

I turned into the stable-yard and dismounted. It was getting 
quite dark, and I could see a light in the stable ; so [led my horse 
to the door, ‘The ostler and his help were littering down the horses 
for the night. ; 

“Come, my man,” said J, “just put my horse into that spare stall 
for me; I’m going to put up for the night.” 

“That stall! Well, no, Sir, I can’t do that; it’s—it’s engaged.” 

I observed that he had started up in great alarm when I spoke, and 
he seemed hardly to have 1ccovered himself when he answered me. 

“Oh, well! I'm not particular about a stall; any one will do.” 

The two came out of the stable simultaneously, It was very odd, 
but they both seemed anxious not to be left alone in the stable a 
second even, 

“ You're littering down rather early, eh ? I suppose you are going 
to spend Christmas as soon as you've done work,’ 

“No, Sir. But we like to litter ’em down early in that stable.’ 

“ Give him some gruel,” said I, as he took the saddle off my hack. 

“Yes, Sir, Jim, go and fetch the bucket.” 

“ Where is it?” 

“Tn the other stable.” 

“Then you may fetch it yourself, I'm bound I won't go there— 
no, not for all the buckets in the world.” 

“Come along with me, then,” said the other; and off they went, 
and soon returned with the bucket. I could not help noticing that 
there was something odd in all this, and I questioned the ostler. 
He evaded the point, and, as may be supposed, only increased my 
curiosity. 1 determined to learn more of him and his mystery. 

On entering the inn I found that mine host had a house full—but 
not of visitors, He had a large family party staying with him that 
occupied all ‘the bed-rooms except one, S—— was a quiet, ont-of- 
the: way place, and there was little custom in winter, especially about 
Christmas time, so he called all his friends and relations around him 
at that season, and spent it very jollily, 

I don't he he was aware that I was in the honse, or he 
would probably have extended his invitation to me, after the 
manner of all worthy hosts, The barmaid was the only person 
who took any notice of me, and that was not of the most agreeable 
kind. She was rather well-preserved, this lady, and had an appear- 
ance of being disappointed and of having found that men were 
faichless creatures. She, in short, snubbed me. ‘When I asked her 
if [ could have a bed, she first said “No,” and then, almost imme- 
diately afterwards, “ Yes,” and told the chambermaid to “show the 
gentleman into No. 10;” at which the chambermaid opened her 
mouth and stared. But Miss Bitson, the barmaid, was a despot of 
an Oriental description, it was plain; for the girl did not venture to 
question the order. She took the candle and showed me to the 
door; but go in she would not, though I pointed out that there 
were no towels, 

Altogether, it appeared to me that I had got into a very extra- 
ordinary place, and was not likely to spend my Christmas in 
exuberant merriment. I put the candle on the dressing-table, 
and, sitting down, began to picture to myself the dear old house at 
home, with the lights flashing from all the windows, the oak 
wainscot glistening with the dancing flame of the logs, and the 
music and laughter ringing through the hall. Isighed. There was 
a very curious echo in the room—at least, that was the only way in 
which I could account for it, for my sigh was repeated very dis- 
tinetly, so distinctly that I thought, perhaps, the chambermaid had 
returned with the towels and was sighing for company’s sake. I 
looked in the direction from which the sound came; but, no; there 
was nobody there. I thought, hoxever, that perhaps the echo was 
caused by a cupboard the door of which was standing a little open. 
My first impulse was to go and shut it ; but, somehow, that repeated 
sigh had made an impression on me that was not pleasant. I was 
tired, [ thought, and my nerves were unstrung. I could not help 
giving a little shudder, and, in fact, felt so far from comfortable 
that 1 took up my candle and fairly scuttled out of the room, In 
the passage I met the girl with the towels.. She looked me hard in 
the face. ‘Take them into my room,” said I as I passed her. As 
I was turning the stairs I happened to look back. She was stand- 
ing just where I left her, and actually threw the towels on the mat 
outside my door, turned round, and came down stuirs after me at a 
pretty quick trot, “ You're an idle hussey,” I thought to myself. 

As you may fancy, after 1 had finished my dinner I found the 
coffve-room rather dull, I had no papers; there were no guests ; 
and there were no books, All of a sudden it occurred to me to send 
for the ostler and question him about his mysterious conduct, At 
all events, he would be company. 

In a few minutes he came in, and I got him to sit down—which 
he did on the very edge of the chair—and take a glass of grog. 
By-and-by I began to = him without alarming him; and 
about the middle of his third tumbler he grew communicative, and 
I got something like the following story out of him :— 

“About twenty year ago there was a wild lot of chaps in this 
here neighbourhood—they was wild, I believe you! And the 
leader of ’em all and the wildest was Squire Wake—Tommy Wake 
they called him. He was a downright bad lot, he was, hen he 
wasn’t hunting he was drinking, and when he wasn't drinking he 
was hunting; aud the way as he run through his property was some- 
thing startling, I can tell, And he run through more nor his 
own property, too, which was worse, for he had a wife and one 
child, thongh the child, to be sure, was a poor sickly thing. Well, 
his wife was a very nice, goodhearted kind of creature, I’ve been 

told, and very beautiful as a girl, with a deal of money. How she 
come to marry him, I don't know ; but they say he gave her a love- 
powder, and she was mighty fond of him sure-ly, which one can’t 
suppose to have happened otherwise. She must ha’ led a wretched 
life of it, though her face didn’t pity her, you see, for they tell me 
she was very handsome to the last, 
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“ Well, one winter when he'd run through nearly all her property, 
as well as his own, he came over here to stop a week to hunt with 
Jord Lansher'’s hounds, as was here for the season. Well, he 
brings a many of his lot with him; and they all put up here. and 
very jolly they intended to be, no doubt, hunting all day and 
drinking all night. But they didn’t have much hunting; for the 
yery first day as they come, thernow and the frost come too— pretty 
much the same sort of weather as ‘tis now—and co there was an 
end of their sport, But, bless you! they wasn’t to bedone. ‘Tommy 
Wake he orders the master—my present master’s father—to have 
the shutters put up in the club-room, and light up the chandeliers, 
and keep on sending in liquor by the gallon. It was a mighty fine 
yoom then, as they used to hold balls in, and had two large brass 
chandeliers, holding about two dozen candles each. Well, the 
shutters was shut, and the candles lit, and that there wild lot they 
set in—they did; and the orders was they wasn’t to be disturbed 
until the frost broke up. And a very pretty time they had of it, 
as you may think, They was most of ‘em raging drunk in about 
two days, and they kept at it a week, never sleeping, except when 
they fel off their chairs under the table. 

“But this sort of game couldn't go on for ever, as you'll suppose ; 
not that the master would have stopped it ; for he was of a grasping 
sort, and they paid pretty handsome, these chaps, when they had the 
money, which some had at that very time, as well he knew. 
No! ‘twasn’t he as stopped it, but some of them; for some got 
tired of it, and some got nigh crazed with drink, and didn't knhw 
what they was after. But anyhow, at the end of a weck, about 
half a dozen of ’em broke out of the place, whooping, and swearing. 
and shouting, and goes off to the stable, saddles their horses, and 
rides off helter-skelter. The snow was qnite thick on the ground 
still, and all the roads was lost past finding ; but they wouldn't 
listen to anything, but off they went, yelling, and blowing their 
horns, like so many demons, 

“Well. the end of them was that three parts of ‘em never 
reached home. Some of ‘em fell into gullies as was hid by the 
snow, and some fell in the river, and some was picked up where 
they had fallen off their horses and lain till they was sober, and 
died of starvation. Bless ye! there never was such a clear-out of 
wild ‘uns in this countrysic’e—nor yet, I reckon, in any other. 

«“ Well, at long and at last, they was all gone but Tommy Wake, 
and he drunk hisself to sleep in the chair. and there master left 
him to get sober. How it came about nobody knows, but it 
were thought at the time that he slep’ off the liquor, and, coming 
to hisself, though out of his mind with ‘deleertm trimmins,’ he 
went up to his bed-room and hung hisself in the cupboard on 
Christmas Eve, where he were found by the chambermaid next 
morning ; and left his poor widow without a shilling in the world, 
except heaps of debts as she couldn’t pay.” 

“ Well, but what has that to do with the stable?” T asked. 

“I’m a coming to it. When they come to look for Tommy 
Wake’s horse, he wasn't in the stable; and he never were heard of 
again, except that the chap as drives the mail-cart said as he saw 
a black horse galloping on the river, which were frozen over, with a 
man in a red coat on his back—a story which was put down at the 
time to strong ale at I——, which I do not believe to have been 
the case, And I'll tell po for why. All went pretty quiet for a 

ear, though naturally the room where Tommy Wake hanged hisself 

ad not been used, nor never have since, being left to this very day, 
with his spurs, and whip, and hunting-cap on the pegs in the eup- 
board, and the little bit of the end of the cravat as he hanged hiseelf 
with, and as was not took off, owing to his being cut down. 

“ The ostler, however, he saig—and he drew his master's attention 
© it—that whenever a horse was put into the stall where Tommy 
Wake’s hunter had stood he always seemed as if he hadn’t got room, 
along of there being a horse in the stall already. 

“ But on the Christmas Eve there was no getting any horse into 
that stall at all. Lor’ bless yer! they kicked, and reared, and pulled 
back, one after another, until they was forced to give it up as a 
bad job, But now comes the strange part of it, Sir. As the ostler 
was grooming down the horse in the next stall, he hears some one 
in that stall a hissing and rubbing down too, Well, he looked 
over, but there was no one there, and the cound had stopped ; but the 
very moment he began again, it began, again, and then he looked 
over—no one there—so it went on till he got fairly skeered, and run 
in doors And ever since, on Christmas Eve, if you stand outside 
that stable, when there's no one inside—lecastwise no human being— 

ing and grooming going on One chap—he was 
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80, T noticed the place was very scantly furnished, and did not seem | secmed to them now 


as if it had been used for along time © There wasn’t even a chair 
for one's clothes, However, I recollected there wis a cup! oard ! 
Went to it. flung open the door, and saw hanging in it an old hale 
tered hunting cip.a hunting-crop, anda pair of apurs, while from a 
peg, to which it was tightly knotted, huug a‘ dit of white cambric 
the end af which presented the appearance +) having ul, : 
There was no mistake about my room. 1 burst into a cold per- 
spiration and, in iy terror, dropped the candle, which was extin- 
guished by the fall. I scrambled it up in haste caught up the 
match-box, which had fallen with it, and was abont to strike a light 
I paused, What might be the etfect of that terrible blue flame? 
I positively could not muster courage to light the match. I was 
ashamed to call out, and yet I was almost afraid to move. I was yet- 
ting faint with alarm, nervousness, and shame at my own cowardice. 
At last mustered strength and nerve enongh to creep into the 
farthest corner of the room and sit there, with my back pressed 
closely against the wall; and in that unenviable position | passed 
the nicht. With the first gleam of daylight and the tirst stir in the 
house I found courage to make my escaje from that dreadful chamber. 
I. did not wait to upbraid the stern barinaid; [ paid the ostler 
what I considered would cover my bill and Jeave a little margin 
over for him, as a slight reward for his haying made me spend one 
of the most unpleasant Christmases in my life, ee = I 
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A CHRISTMAS FAIRY. 


IN my grandfather’s chitean—— you mnst not imagine that 
my grandfather was a great personage; he was only a poor old 
soldier, whom everyone esteemed for his bravery, and whom I 
dearly loved and venerated for his goodness, His cha‘eau was as 
old and as poor as himself; gilding was scarce, and its crumbling 
walls reminded you of the worn and threadbare mantle in whieh 
the Spanish beggar so proudly wraps himself. Hay pily, Providence, 
which generally equalises matters, had hidden a few holes under the 
greenest of ivy and the finest of vines— hod surrounded the old house 
by a meadow, through which flowed a balh'ing brook—had given ita 
bine sky for a roof, and the chain of the Alps forits majestic horizon. 

In my grandfather's chateau, then, there was a large hall, in 
which burnt, in winter, an enormous fi At this fireside two old 
leather (fauteui/s were occupied eve ening by an old man and 
achild. The old man had a young n an excellent memory, and 
a lively manner. He was fond of relating tales of the past, and of 
telling of noble actions, deeds of hero’sm, and humble traits of 
virtue, The child listened with profound attention, Thet old man 
was my grandfather, and the child myself. The evening generally 


lasted from seven till ten o'clock, when my grandfather called for 
his stick and his bed-candle, and retired for the night. 
As for me, I sometimes stayed half an hour longer, dreaming as one 


does dream at twelve years old—my eyes fixed on the plowing wood 
a hes, which took all sorts of shapes—now a palace, now a hut— 
throwing out here and there a little bluish flame, which I tried to 
imagine might be a good fairy, and which Unew an indistinct and fan- 
tastic reflection on the old and faded tapes‘ry which covered the walls, 

One night—it was Christmas Eve, and intenrely cold; snow 
covered the meadows, the wind how!ed in theclimneys and amongst 
the shivering pines, and my grandfather, who suffered from old 
wounds and from rheumatism, had asked for his large bed with 
serge curtains to be warmed, The larye clock in the hall had just 
struck eleven, and yet I was still musing and castle-building by the 
fireside, for I held tight in my hand three gold pieces which my 
grandfather bad just given me, saying, “ Last Christmas I gave you 
playthings, but this year I prefer to give you money, so that you 
may choose for yourself, To-morrow you can go into the town with 
Pierre, and buy what you like, so take time to reflect.” 

My grandfather had perhaps a purpose in what he said, but, at 
any rate, I did reflect, and, like Lafontaine’s laiti‘re, only hesitated 
between the acquisition of a palace and the purchase of a farm ! 
and all for sixty francs! At first a vision of a gun came across 
me—a gun with which I might kill rabbits and waterfowl ; but 
then I remembered that I had one already, and I asked myself if it 
would not be a good thing to invest in fishing paraphernalia ; then 
I thought of a ship. a fine ship, painted green and yellow, which 
thould do wonders in the river close by. And then I remembered 
that I had seen at the bookseller’s some handsome volumes bougd 
in morocco, with gilt leaves, which no doubt were storehouses of 


hae goes d until tl ing was all done, and 
lucky one, he was—stayed mntil the groom ras a , an 
are n, and a black horse's head a 


he said as he saw the stable-door ope horse's 
coming out, But he didn’t stop to sce any more, he didn’t. 

“Have you yourself ever observed anything?’ I asked. 

He drew his chair closcr to me, filled his glass, and whispered, 

“T'vescensummut. When I come here first, come from a distance, 
and hadn't heard anything of Tommy Wake ; and they didn’t tell 
me, inst to see what would come, which was mighty kind to me. 

“Well, on Christmas Eve, just as ‘twas getting dark, I was setting 
on an upsidedown bucket a whistling, and thinking I'd like a pipe, 
and I’d just took it out of my pocket, and was going to strike a 
match, when I see a tall gentleman in a cloak come in at the door. 
T could just see that against the light of the lamp in the yard, and 
I noticed as he limped on one foot a bit. Well, I took no 
notice, but struck my match ; and, will you believe it, Sir, 
as that there blue flame came spluttering out I saw — 
well, the awfullest thing I ever faw. It had great 


delight. The gun, fishing-tackle, and ship each received their due 


| were three gold pieces, my grandfather's annual gift. 


share of attention, but the books carried the day, and I had just | 


arrived at a decision in their favour when | esp‘ed a little blue flame 
dancing up out of the wood, The flame while | gazed got larger 
and Jarger, and at last lit up the whole hall. I shut my eyes, 
dazzled and wondering, and when I opened them, there before me I 
saw a young ; irl, whose beauty drew from me a cry of admiration, 
If you wish to know what she was like, think of your youngest 
sister at fifteen, with dreamy eyes and pure, candid brow; look at 
the portrait of your mother at eighteen, the soft melancholy of 
whose face seems dimly to shadow forth the grief and anxiety you 
have so often caused her, The young girl had golden hair, blue 
eyes, and a little, white, delicate hand that one would have liked to 
ex the day in kissing. She was dressed in white, and wore on her 


around her. She advanced to me smilingly, and put her white hand 
on my shoulder. “Iam the fairy of Christmas” said she, “and I 


ead a wreath of cornflowers and daisies which scented the air | 


bring to children playthings much more beautiful than any they | 


big red eyes, as big as a saucer, and horns ; and : he 
had a cloven hoof to one Jeg, and a tail, and it kep’ a 
wagging slowly, like the lion’s down at the fair, I'd only just time 
to catch a glimpse of this—and pretty frightened I was—while the 
blue flame was a burning, for I stood there a holding the match like 
grim death, afraid to move, When the flame eatched the wood it 
burnt brighter, and then I saw as the party was a very centlemanly- 
looking party, all in black, with a very handsome cloak, lined with 
fur, over his shoulders. He seemed to feel it cold, though, for he 
shivered uncommon, Well, I made £0 bold as to ask his business, 
and he says, Oh! he’d come to see after his horse; which I didn't 
think as there was one in the stable. But just then I heard a 
whinny, and just as the match burned down to my fingers I caught 
sight of a black horse in one of the stalls, Well, I dropt that match 

do you think? Why, as soon as the 


and lit another ; and what ever ) 
blue flame come, there stood that awful creature with the great red 
wood quick, so that I really 


eyes again ; but the flame catched the nie 
could scarce believe my’eyes, and there was the civil- spoken gentleman 
again; and he went into the stall and begun a-grooming the black 
horse. Well, I couldn’t quite tell how I felt, for I was quite sure as 


I'd seen the devil, and yet I could hardly believe my eyes. So I got 
as near the door as 1 could, and I as 


ks the gent if he’s agoing out, 
for I gee him take own the saddle, and he sa 


id, Yes, he was. Was 
Ito wait for him? Oh, no! he wouldn't be back till next night. 
Whereupon, just to see what it was 


all about, I takes two or three 
matches out of my pocket and strikes them all at once. 


There was 
a pretty bright blue flare, T can tell you, 


Sir; and I saw enongh to 
make me drop ‘em in a jiffy and run indoors, where I falls down in 


a fit, as you may guess !” 

T confess the ostler'’s story made 
silence which followed it was far 
sake of saying something, I asked 
the next night. u : F 7 

“He did, Sir, and he always do, Not as I've seen him; but I’ve 
heard him frequent. Hark!” fe 

We listened. I heard a horse come galloping full speed up the 
street and turn into the inn yard. I ran to the window, and 
observed a light coming from under the archway, as if the horse had 
struck a flint with his shoe. I said as much to the ostler ; but he 
shook his head and pointed to the ground. It was bright: moon- 
light now; the snow was several inches deep, and ¢/s surface was 


unbrokenby a hoofmark. +s rbade theostler Good-night !” 


This was rather too much o . 
rang the bell for my candle, and went off to bed. When I reached 
ing where the girl had thrown 


my room-door, I found the towels ly i t 
them and picked them up, mentally blessing her inattention. i 
entered my room, locked my door, and took my coat off, As I did 


me feel uncomfortable, and the 
from pleasant; so, just for the 
if the personage did come back 


can buy.” I stared at her in astonishment. “ And, since 1 am a 
fairy,” pursed she, “ 1 know everything. T have seen your hesita- 
tion, and | am come to advise you, Will you accompany me?” 
“Yes, yes,’ cried I, with enthusiasm. * Come then,” returned she, 
“ we are going to midnight mass.” 7 

I took my cap and cloak and followed her across the corridors to 
the door of the chateau, which opened noiselessly on its hinges. In the 
court the big old wa'ch-dog Ebony allowed us to pass without a growl, 

‘As I have said, the ground was covered with a thick layer of snow, 
and the trees were so loaded that they resembled the crystallised 
sugar forests made by. the confectioners for New-Year’s Day, But it 
was not cold; the fairy seemed to dispense warmth around her, and 
the winter wind. no doubt at sight of her, went and hid itself in the 
thick forests which served it for shelter in tine weather. The snow 
softened under our feet, and the moon lighted us overhead, 

We took the path to the villaye, which was about half a league 
oft; but we went quickly, and soon arrived at the first few habita- 
tions, These were nothing but straw cabins. and in them dwelt 
poor labourers, who had trouble enough to gain their winter's bread. 


a 

“ Mass has not yet begun,” said the lit'le fairy; “let us go in and 
sce Pére Jean. There is a light in his window.” 

Pore Jean was an old soldier who had served under my grand- 
father, and who had but one leg. He was poor, and lived by plait- 
ing willow baskets and mending the rush chairs of the villagers. 
He had one danghter, a good and amisble young girl, whom God 
had given him, like the Antigone of (Jdipus, or the Malvina of 
Fingal, to be a prop to his old age. This gir worked in the fields, 

We entered the cabin—the fairy invisible to all but me. Pere 
Jean was in bed and ill. Winter was a bad time for him, and now 
the stump of his leg often pained him, and his old wounds opened, 
and he was sometimes whole months without being able to work, 
He had now been in hed three weeks. ‘Look about you and 
reflect,” whispered the fairy. 

I did look, and saw that on the tab’ $ 
pitcher of col water; that on the hearth there were but a few sticks, 
and in the enpboard only two or three crusts of black bread. I had 
stillin my hand my three gold pieces. I looked at them furtively, 
and saw shine on one the effigy of Napoleon, I put it into the hand 
of the old coldier, who wept out his thanks and gratitude. 

“ Come,” said the fairy. 

I followed her, and we found that mass had not yet begun, and 
that close by the church was another cabin with a light in it. 

“Knock, and let us go in,” said the fairy. f 

It was the hut of Martha. the widow, @ poor woman whose 
husband, a chamois-hunter, had been killed in a ravine the year 


before, leaving five children, a small field, aud a cottage. which 


le, in place of wine, was a 


| pay for my school, and she has been unable to send me any 
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very large and very empty. The villagers, 
amongst 


t 


Uem 
ad 


agreed 


pitying the distress of the widow, had 
But 


to take it in turma to cu'tivate her fiel 
your, the crop of potatoes bad fal 
poor. We found Martha seated at lier sean’) 
her little children, 10 were all dressed in tl n 
Sunday frocks in order to do houour to the birth of the et 
While waiting, they were devouring a black when‘en 
which the poor children offered me a slice, just as I shared my bren 
and jam and my toys with them when they came up to the chats 

* They will have no Christmas playthings,” whispered the fi 

I opened my hand once more, and considered my second pold 
piece, It bore the stamp of Louis XVI., and, as I looked, at).ousand 
instances of his kingly charity rmshed into my mind, having been 
related to me, during the long winter evenings, by my grandfather, 
who had been in the household. [let fall my louis into the lap of 
Rose, the youngest of the widow's children, Av Uiis mement the 
first stroke of midnig 

* Let us go to the chureh,” s 

When we entered, the tapers were i 
dressed in its whitest and finest cloth 
ing me to oceupy my accustomed place, drew me towards the 
ty, where the Cure was about putting on the chasuble dest ucd 
for solemn days. He was a good old priest, acting up to what ho 
prenched—the father of the fatherless, the consoler of all, He had 
christened me, taught me my catechism, and my first Latin, “ Ask 
him,” said the fairy, in a low voice, “why, on this Christmas Eve, 
he wears such an old soutane.” 

“Mon-ieur le Curé,” said I, “did not grandfather give you lust 
month a little money, saying it was for a new soutane ?* 

* Yes, my child,” answered the pastor with simplicity ; “but the 
next day, you kuow, Marguerite—little Marguerite—was to larry 
Pierre, the shepherd; and as she had no gown in which to be 
married, I~ well, I thought, you know. that my soutane, old as it 
was, would last me very well till Easter.” 

For the third time Iopened my hand and examined by last gold 
piece. This time it bore the effigy of Charles X, I remember d 
that some days before ] had seen my grandfatier shed tears while 
reading the (Qustidicnne, and that when I asked lim why he cried, 
he replied, “I am weeping for my King who has cied in exile.” 
Charles X was dead. 

“ Monsieur le Curé,” said I, in a coaxing tone, “ you know that 
grandpapa always comes to mass every year on 5°. Charles's Day in 
his very best coat. This year there will be a mass for the deaden that 
day, and I am sure grandpapa would be sorry to see you perform it 
in an old soutane, Would you, then, let me lend you these twenty 
francs, and if that is not enough 1 will ask for some more, and you 
can vive it me back by-and-by, when your poor people have all that 
they require.’ 

The old priest took me in his arms, and said, “May Ged bless 
you, my child, as I bless you!” I looked round proudly for the 
little fairy, but she had disappeared. 

When the next Christmas came I was at college, and had bid a 
reluctant ‘Good-by!” 10 the happy winter evenings at the 
chiteau, my grandfather's tales, and the easy lessons of the 
indulgent old Curé, We had just returned from midnight mass, 
celebrated in the chapel ef the college, and had mounted, sad and 
cold, into our dortoir, On my bed I found a little purse, in which 
Alas 1" I 
said to myself, turning them over in my hand, * | am far from the 
village, and, besides, Pére Jean is dead, and the Curc’s soutane can- 
not be worn out yet, and grandpapa will give presents to Martha's 
children. What am I to do with these gold pieces? Ihave gota 
gun, anda ship; and as for books, I have more than I want, and 
rome of them not very interesting ones.” Again I looked at the 
purse, “ Little fairy,” | murmured, * why don’t you come and help 
me?” As I spoke, the fairy of Christmas appeared before me. She 
took me by the hand, and, invisible to my companions, led me 
through the dormitory and into the school-room. There, at his 
desk, writing, late as it was, 1] perceived Armand, my best friend, 
He was fourteen years old, but gra:e and rather sad too much so 
for his age. He seldom played, and never laughed ; but he was 
very studious, and his comrades both respected and loved him, Our 
fathers had been friends and comrades in more than one engage- 
ment; both were dea, and we boys continued the friendship ; 
Armand, the elder, being my aid and protector in my college difficul- 
ties. The fairy led me to his side and pointed to the letter he was 
writing. “ Read,” said she. I leant over, held my breath, and read :— 

“ My dear little S ster,—1 wr.te to you very sadly to day, for it is 
Christmas, and children always expect nice presents at this time, 
But, alas! I have nothing to send you, poor little thing! You 
know that our mother has had trouble enough since papa’s death to 

vocket- 
money this year. My little sister, 1am heartbroken when | think 
that I cannot make you a present such as most brothers are able to 
make to their sisters. But.only have patience, and when I am an 
officer like our father, I shall have plenty of money, and then” 
I waited to read no more, but threw my arms round Armand, 
“ Here,” said I, “a day will come when we shall both be officers, 
and can share with each other ; meantime take the half of my 
Christmas-box for your little sister.” The tears came into Armand’s 
eyes, and the little fairy took my hand, gave me a kiss on the fore- 
head, and disappeared. 

Many years had passed, and I had never seen the little fairy. My 
grandfather slept his last sleep under the cypresses of my native 
village. I was a man, and already had had my share of the world's 
troubles, when one Christmas Eve found me on the Boulevards of 
Paris. It was bitterly cold, and the wind and rain struggled for 
mastery ; I was hastening on, wrapped in my paletot, my band in 
my pocket, in which were no longer my grandfather's three lonis, 
but a few gold pieces—my earnings. I arrived at a fashionable. 
restaurant, all gold and glitter, and brilliantly illumined ; soands 
of voices and joyous laughter issued from it—it was one of those 
houses that are kept open al night, from Christmas to the Carnival. 
At the doér.was a poor ragged woman, begging, with an infant in 
her shivering arms. “In the name of God, Monsieur.” she cried, 
“have pity on me, Iam starving, and my child is half frozen to’ 
death!” I hesitated for a moment—for a moment was tempted to 
change the poor creature's distress into joy; but, as I have 
told yon, life had not been all supstine to me; I had 
found’ men hard ond false, and gradually I had learned 
to shut my heart. I passed hastily in without noticing the 
poor beggar woman, went up stairs, and, guided by the laughter, 


len short 
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gral te 
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found my way toa salon. Here, seated round a splendid supper- 
table, were various friends and acquaintances—men, like myscl!, a 
little saddened by the world, and who, like myself, felt it sometimes 
necessary to forget. I took my place, and held my glass often and 
again for the sparkling Ai, whicli, as it flowed, brought fresh merri- 
ment and louder langhter. When we left the restaurant at the 
dawn of day the woman was no longer at the door, and then I 
thought of her heartrending tones, of her thin hand held out to me 
with such a beseeching look. Full of remorse, and with a fevered 
brow, [ arrived at home. The lamp had just gone out, but my fire 
burned still, and my dog was asleep before it’ On the hearth, and 
by the uncertain light of the dying wood-ashes, I saw a form bent, 
as if in grief. I heard its short and sobbing breath. Nervous and 
shivering, I asked who was there? The white form rose slowly; 
and I recognised the fairy of Christmas, Not, however, fresh and 
beantiful. and candid, as she had appeared to me twice before; but 
now like a sad and dying young girl. She was in tears, with a pale 
face and white lips—a phantom! “ Fairy,” cried I, ‘is it you?” 
“Tam the fairy of Christmas no longer,” answered she, sadly ; 
“ you have killed me, Unfortunate ; and I will now tell you ig | real 
name before I die.” And then I watched her melt, little by little, 
into a bluish flame, such as that which had originally given her 
birth. ‘This flame first illumined the chamber, and then gradually 
sunk and expired. At that moment an agonised and sobbing voice 
broke the silence and said, “1 am no more, and I was your youth |’ 
Children who read my story, leam to be openhanded ! “Give 
without ceasing and without tiring! Youth only leaves us when 
we shut our hearts ! B. 4, 
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THE SWEETS OF HOME AND THEIR EFFECT ON MASTER BANTING.DRAWN—BY M‘CONNELL. 
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Maver Banting home for the Holidacs. Pays such frequent visits He bas to come down stairs cautiously, and Tying his shoe he finds an He ts — iar joer mae bias 
te the eugar-basin, and indulges so largely in tha good things of backwards, impossibility. rivers of public vehicles. 
the reason that his clothes become unpleasantly tight for him, 


Is overcome with the slightest extra exertion; even the first Determined to check his parasite, he goes through Secures the services of an expericnced Tiies the Indian clubs and the dumb-bells ; but 
figure of a quadrille prostrates him. a course of gymnastic exercises, trainer, without effect. 


A fortuitons circumstance induces him to Following Harvey's advice, he finds a material difference Visiting the Cattle Show, a sympathetic feeling prompts 
consult.‘ Harvey on Corpulence.” in his weight and —— him to relate his experiences; but he finds his object 
unappreciated or misunderstood. 


About this time he hes balk. ible diminut 03 in He was lucky enough to secure a tracing of his shadow before and after his course of H arvey. His appetite improves, and he has an extra rourd 
of toast for his Christmas dinner. 
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Reduced to genteel propor‘ions, he goes, in high Where, ovexeome by the fascinations of his fair p: 
spirits, to a party on Twelfth Night. , 7 inoeg) f bs ammecioed dies and the twelfth-cake, he breaks and leaves 7 A wy J : wiser but @ 


